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INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 


HEN the draft of the Proclamation announcing the 

assumption by the Crown of the direct government of 

India was read to Queen Victoria she raised objec- 
tions to its wording. In a letter to Lord Derby, she wrote : 
“The Queen would be glad if Lord Derby would write it 
himself in his excellent language, bearing in mind that it is 
a female Sovereign who speaks to more than 100,000,000 of 
Eastern people on assuming direct government over them.” 
... “Such a document,” she added, “should breathe 
feelings of generosity, benevolence, and religious feeling.” 
The draft Proclamation was accordingly altered so as to be 
in strict harmony with the Queen’s wishes. It contained a 
passage on religion: “ Firmly relying ourselves on the truth 
of Christianity, and acknowledging with gratitude the solace 
of religion, we disclaim alike the right and desire to impose 
our convictions on any of our subjects.”’ And it proceeded to 
state that all the Queen’s Indian subjects should be impartially 
treated by the law, and live unmolested in the observance of 
their several religions. Thus amended it was sent to Lord 
Canning, the first Viceroy of India, and a few months later 
the Queen wrote to him: ‘“ May the publication of the Pro- 
clamation be the beginning of a new era. . . . The Queen 
rejoices to hear that her Viceroy approves this passage about 
VReligion. She strongly insisted on it.” 

What Queen Victoria said about Lord Derby’s draft 
Proclamation will surely have to be said about the new Con- 
stitution for India after it has finally been framed by Parlia- 
ment. It will be the best that the wit of man can devise. But 
to it that something extra will be needed which will mean 
far more than the Constitution itself. Before it is actually 
brought into operation someone speaking on behalf of our 
country as a whole, and not only in the political aspect, will 
have to give just that touch which Queen Victoria gave, and 
which turned a dry official document into a living message 
from the heart of England to the heart of India. 

This was the thought that constantly came to me as I sat 
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in the lofty galleries of the House of Lords and of the House 
of Commons looking down on the men beneath me who 
were debating proposals for the better government of India. 
They were debating a very great question. They realised its 
gravity and its complexity. Time after time they would say 
that it was the greatest problem with which Parliament had 
had to deal. Often they would repeat that it concerned 
350,000,000 people varied in religion, in stage of culture, and 
in race. Yet these men were only legislators. They were 
doing their task with a characteristically British thoroughness. 
They had already been seven years over it and it was not yet 
complete. They had sent out some of the ablest among them 
to India to study conditions on the spot. They had brought 
to England some of the ablest of Indians to inform them of 
their views and feelings. Upon all this the Government had 
drawn up a statement of the conclusions they had reached. 
That statement had been most exhaustively considered by a 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament—again assisted by 
the best Indian advice. And now the report of that Com- 
mittee was being debated by these highly experienced legis- 
lators beneath me. But as they debated—and debated with 
all the dignity and the solid sense of men with immense ex- 
perience of public affairs—the reflection did keep coming to 
me that, after all, these were only legislators, that they were 
dealing only with the political, commercial and financial 
aspects of our relations with India, and that there were other 
and more important aspects of those relations which were 
outside their purview, but which were emphatically within 
the province of the Sovereign when she wrote that letter to 
Lord Derby. 

What was being discussed was the degree of self-govern- 
ment which might at this stage be given to India. The idea 
of gradually leading Indians to govern themselves had for 
long been in the minds of Englishmen. We had not gone to 
India for the sake of dominion. We had not set out with any 
Napoleonic idea of establishing an Eastern Empire. We had 
gone there for trade. Dominion had been thrust upon us. 
Partly owing to the disordered state of India on the break- 
up of the Moghal Empire, partly owing to the rivalry of other 
traders, Portuguese, Dutch, and French, our own traders 
had been forced, first to arm themselves, then with their 
armed forces to take part in the politics of India, and finally 
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to establish their supremacy. But it is noticeable that all 
through we tried, whenever we could, to work with the people 
of the country. To this day one-third of India is ruled by its 
own rulers. Two-thirds of the armed forces by which India 
is defended and internal order maintained are Indian. And 
in a total population of 350,000,000 only 150,000 are British. 

Moreover, among the British governors there had always 
been those who looked forward to the day when having estab- 
lished order and set Indians in the way of governing them- 
selves, as they had done for centuries, we should leave them 
to control their own destiny and ourselves revert to our 
original purpose of trade. This was obviously in consonance 
with the whole temper of our national character. The exercise 
of dominion over peoples who are capable of governing them- 
selves is directly against the grain of our innate disposition. 
It comes more naturally to us to help people to help them- 
selves than permanently to govern them. And it is noteworthy 
that in the last half-century those Viceroys who have come 
to India after holding the Governor-Generalship of a self- 
governing Dominion have been the most zealous in advocating 
more self-government for India. Lord Dufferin fifty years ago 
saw the need of having some organ through which Indian 
public opinion could express itself and so encouraged the 
retired Indian Civil Servant, Mr. A. O. Hume, to found the 
Indian National Congress. Under another ex-Governor- 
General of Canada, Lord Lansdowne, both the numbers and 
the powers of the Indian members of the Legislative Council 
were increased. And a third ex-Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Minto, was the prime originator of the Morley-Minto 
reforms which still further increased the share of Indians in 
the government of India. 

But it was during, and as a result of, the Great War that 
the most important step forward was taken. It had confi- 
dently been expected by many—and, in particular, by the 
Germans—that as soon as Great Britain was engaged in a 
serious war India would seize the opportunity to throw off 
what was supposed to be the “ yoke” which Great Britain 
had forced upon her. But India, instead, instantly and whole- 
heartedly threw in her lot with Great Britain. Southern 
Ireland rebelled, but India stood by the Empire from the 
beginning to the end of the war. Partly in gratitude for this 
generous action, but more particularly because, as a result of 
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the stress of the war, the innate love Great Britain has for 
freedom was being expressed with unusual vehemence, an 
announcement was made by the British Government in 
August 1917 that the goal of British policy in India was 
responsible government. 

There was discussion in the War Cabinet as to the precise 
terms of the announcement. The formula drawn up by 
Mr. Montagu, the Secretary of State for India, stated that 
Government contemplated “ the gradual development of free 
institutions in India with a view to ultimate self-government 
within the Empire.” But some considered that the term “self- 
government ” had the technical meaning of a Parliamentary 
system of government on a democratic basis; and Govern- 
ment did not want to commit itself to that particular system. 
So they adopted an alternative formula drawn up by Lord 
Curzon which stated that their policy was “ the increasing 
association of Indians in every branch of the Administration, 
and the gradual development of self-governing institutions, 
with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” The expression “ responsible government” was 
thus deliberately substituted for self-government. 

The Government of the day was sadly lacking in the sense 
of occasion, and this momentous announcement was made by 
Mr. Montagu in answer to a—put up—dquestion across the 
floor of the House. But it stated in carefully chosen language 
for the first time that we were looking forward to a time when 
India would be able to govern herself. A big step in that 
direction was taken by the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms. 
And the last seven years’ deliberations and the recent debates 
in both Houses of Parliament have all been concerned with 
the further steps which may be taken in the direction of that 
goal. 

As regards the Indians themselves, what they are chiefly 
concerned about is their future position in the world. Their 
status is at stake. This ancient and proud people must 
naturally be sensitive about their standing among the nations 
of the world. That standing, of course, depends mainly upon 
themselves. They may make India an object of respect or an 
object of contempt. But it depends also upon us British. 
We can raise or lower India in the eyes of the world. And we 
should not forget that as we raise or lower India, so do we 
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ourselves rise or fall in the opinion of the world. And here 
we have been unwise in talking so much of “ holding” or 
“losing ” India, of “ giving up,” “ surrendering ” India, as 
if dominion over India was a bone over which we were engaged 
in a dog fight. Nor has it been wise, in my opinion, to lay 
such stress upon keeping India within the Empire, giving the 
same impression of holding on to her by force. Much of the 
discussion has turned upon safeguards. And true it is that 
every Constitution—even the unwritten Constitution of this 
country—has need of safeguards. Besides which we have 
every justification for ensuring that the work we have done 
in unifying India, establishing order, maintaining internal 
peace, and protecting her from outside aggression, shall not 
be undone and India left to lapse into the condition of China. 
But some of the discussion on safeguards has gone beyond this. 
It has given the impression that what we are chiefly concerned 
with is clutching tight hold of India as men would of a rich 
possession. India is often spoken of as “ the brightest jewel 
in the British Crown.” And many debaters on the safeguards 
have spoken as if India had to be guarded, like the Crown in 
the Tower of London, against possible burglars. So long as 
India is regarded as a possession she can never be satisfied 
with her position in our eyes. 

At one time there was much talk of her future position 
being that of “‘ Dominion Status.” In the report of the Select 
Committee this expression dropped out. And in subsequent 
debates it seems to have been assumed that Dominion Status 
would imply the removal of the British Army from India, 
and India’s capacity to defend her frontiers. But we should 
be careful of pressing this argument too far. For what 
Dominion is capable of defending itself ?, Neither Canada nor 
Australia could defend herself against an attack by Japan. 
Nor could South Africa hold her own against an attack by 
Germany. All the Dominions, without exception, are depend- 
ent for their defence upon the British Empire as a whole. 
And if a British Army is maintained in India for the defence 
of India it is no less true that the Indian Army permanently 
maintained is always available for Imperial Service. Long 
before Canada or Australia were able to put trained, armed 
and well-organised forces into the field an Indian Army 
Corps was fighting in France. These things should not be 
forgotten when the question of status is being discussed. 
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The most recent term used is “ partner.” India is to be a 
partner in the British Commonwealth of Nations. This is 
moving along in the right direction. Thirty years ago Lord 
Curzon spoke of British Dominion in India as being founded 
upon neither military force nor civil authority, but upon the 
eternal moralities of righteousness and justice. That was good 
as far as it went. But we have moved beyond that. We now 
speak less of dominion and more-of partnership. And deeper 
than the austerities of righteousness and justice we seek for 
foundations in the basic affinity of man with man and nation 
with nation. 

Lord Willingdon struck the right note when he added the 
word “ willing” before partner. India was to come into 
willing partnership with Great Britain. That is the whole 
point. And this addition of the word “ willing” before 
partners brings me back to the point on which I was earlier 
insisting, that the men whom I was watching in debate were 
only legislators and not representatives of the nation in all 
its aspects and activities. They were doing their job with 
thoroughness. But that job was limited. It did not go beyond 
legislation. It dealt only with political and commercial rela- 
tions. It had nothing to do with the finer relations which 
must necessarily subsist between Great Britain and India. 
For a full consideration of our relationship with India we have 
to leave the realm of statesmanship and enter the realm of 
kingship which includes the social, personal and spiritual 
relations which are so much more fundamentally important 
than the political, commercial and financial relations which 
occupy so much of the attention of us commercially-minded 
and politically-experienced Englishmen. 

We went to India for trade and the trade with India is of 
great value to us. We were drawn into political relations with 
her, and those political relations have recently been receiving 
marked attention. But the personal and social relations 
between British and Indians both in England and India will 
become increasingly intimate in the future now that Indians 
come more to England, and especially since the women of 
India have begun to come out of their seclusion and enter 
public life. So also is it with the spiritual relations. Not only 
have Christian missionaries gone out to India and through 
direct propaganda, through education, through the establish- 
ment of hospitals, and through special care for the destitute, 
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the outcast, and the backward striven to impart the spirit of 
Christ—not only is there this spiritual going out to India, 
there is also a spiritual indrawing from India, a fuller study 
of the sacred books of the Hindus and Buddhists and of the 
Koran of the Muslims and a livelier appreciation of great 
Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim personalities. In addition there 
is an increasing flow of spiritually-minded Indians to England 
to make us aware of the intense spirituality of India. 

These more important social and spiritual relations are 
established outside the walls of Parliament. They are created 
by public opinion. And public opinion on them has to be 
formed by, among others, men like myself, who have lived 
and worked in India and who in the past, through sheer 
ignorance, have grievously sinned against the canons of good 
taste which should be observed by every Englishman in India 
with peculiar rigidity, but who now see how outrageous has 
been their conduct and would desire to give their countrymen 
the benefit of their experience in order that better relations 
may be created in future. 

Englishmen in India inherit from their predecessors much 
that is noble and great. And of that they may be rightly 
proud. They also inherit from the coarser times of a century 
and two centuries ago much that is simply vulgar and 
pompous. And the latter must be expelled as vehemently as 
the former is retained. Gentler relations must subsist between 
British and Indians. Indians are gentlemen; and should be 
treated as such. Especially at this particular moment when 
they are on the point of acquiring a new status in the world 
and are in a peculiarly sensitive condition the most delicate 
care should be taken not to offend their suceptibilities. 

This much is of pressing necessity on the personal and social 
side of our intercourse with India. And in that direction the 
Royal House of England have given a most splendid lead. 
But one final touch—and that the most important—has yet 
to be considered. Queen Victoria showed a sure instinct when 
she insisted on inserting a clause regarding religion in her 
great Proclamation. The Indians are essentially a religious 
people—the most instinctively and naturally religious people 
in the world. What they value most are their spiritual ideals. 
And Queen Victoria took the exactly right line in this most 
delicate matter by showing faith in her own religion, but 
respect for theirs. 
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As a Christian people it is naturally in the spirit of Christ 
that our hearts go out to the Indian people. In the spirit 
which governs those who realise that we are all members one 
of another, that together we form one world-community, 
that the welfare of India is our welfare and her harm our harm 
—in the spirit of compassion, of rejoicing with them that do 
rejoice and grieving with them that grieve—in the Christmas 
spirit of active and initiative goodwill the heart of the British 
people does after these centuries of connection go out to the 
people of India. 

For the time and method of expressing these sentiments 
towards India we must show a finer sense of occasion than we 
displayed when we made the momentous announcement that 
self-government was the goal of our policy. But we have at 
hand in the Sovereign a most fitting instrument for their 
expression. And a most appropriate time and method might 
be by Message or Proclamation at the opening ceremony 
of the Legislature to be brought into being under the new 
Constitution. 

The King of England has been crowned Emperor of India 
in India. In his last Christmas Day address he told us how he 
has been sustained during the last twenty-five years by the 
affection of his people. Among his people, none are more 
capable of affection than the Indians. And we may safely 
trust the King in his own time and in his own way to follow 
the example of Queen Victoria and give just that touch which 
will warm the heart of India and unite her willingly with us 
in that fellowship of free nations of which the King spoke. 

The altar will then be laid; and may grace from above 
descend upon it to fire the soul of each till the practicality of 
England stirs the meditativity of India into fruitful activity 
and the spirituality of India gives poise and point to the 
strenuosity of England. Then each, stimulated by the other, 
will contribute of its very best to the welfare of humanity, 
and India will rise to that proud position among the nations 
to which her gifts of the spirit incontestably entitle her¢ 
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FHE ROME ‘PACT. 
HEN M. Laval left Paris for Rome on January 3rd 


he began a journey which seems likely to become as 

distinct a landmark in the post-war history of Europe 
as was the initialling of the Locarno agreements on the shore 
of Lake Maggiore eight years ago. In one way the two events 
are a little like each other. With the experience of Locarno 
behind it, the new event may have better luck in its after- 
math. The fact is that both events resulted from an exercise 
of international goodwill; but after Locarno the devil got 
well, and the promise of “‘ equality ” to Germany was never 
carried out. At any rate there is no danger of the Rome Pact 
being ruined by the denial of equality to Germany. Germany 
has rearmed to de facto equality, if not farther. 

Every succeeding European problem is the same in its 
essence as the one that went before it, though the form may be 
different. The problem is to find a method whereby the Great 
Powers may live and let each other live, and let the small 
Powers also live. M. Laval’s visit to Rome was the first 
official visit paid to the Italian capital by any French Foreign 
Minister since the war. It is sixteen years since the war ended. 
For so long a time the French and Italian Governments have 
been so seriously at issue on the main essential problem of 
Europe that they have not once been able to exchange the 
ordinary diplomacy courtesy of an official visit. In Article 
13 of the 1915 Treaty of London, France undertook to give to 
Italy, in return for Italy’s entering the war on the side of 
France, certain territorial concessions in Africa. Partly as a 
result of the post-war difficulties with Italy, France has 
refrained till now from satisfying Italy’s resultant expecta- 
tions. Italy for her part has almost consistently pulled her 
weight against the causes dearest to French interests and to 
French wishes. She has fished as it were in the troubled 
waters of the Danube; and for her own purposes has en- 
couraged both German and Hungarian revisionist aspirations. 
In naval matters the chronic disagreement between Paris and 
Rome, the latter demanding equality in naval strength and 
the other denying it, has been a main stumbling-block to a 
general naval understanding. That quarrel had the effect of 
limiting the scope of the Washington Treaty of 1922. It 
ruined the naval conference of 1927. It reduced to a farce the 
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naval treaty of 1930. What then after sixteen years has made 
so great a difference that M. Laval could go to Rome and on 
January 7th, 1935, could sign with Signor Mussolini an agree- 
ment of substantial present value and future promise for the 
whole peace of Europe? In diplomacy humour plays its part 
as greatly as in other fields of human life. Those Frenchmen 
who thank Herr Hitler for the Rome agreement are not being 
funny. Frenchmen are not inclined to be funny on this par- 
ticular subject. If it had not been for Herr Hitler’s devastating 
parade of the possible effects of treaty revision it is likely that 
Signor Mussolini would have continued to cast his nets in 
Berlin, Budapest and Vienna, and that the cancer of treaty 
revision would have grown unchecked. Two years ago even 
Dr. Bene’ had to concede in public statements that some 
measure of treaty revision was inevitable. To-day the cause 
of revision is dead, and not regretted. It was Herr Hitler who 
was fated unwittingly to warn Europe that once the politicians 
began meddling with frontiers, there was no telling where the 
process might end except in some sort of chaos, probably in 
war. 

The origins of the Rome agreement just concluded are 
traceable to the spring of 1934. The first international re- 
action to Nazi Germany’s ill-concealed designs upon Austria 
was formulated last spring. The position then was that 
German propagandists were promising the 300,000 Slovenes 
in the Trieste district that Germany’s object was to restore 
them to Italy, and were promising the 180,000 Germans in 
South Tyrol that they in their turn would be restored to 
Germany. Dr. Dollfuss staked his career—and, as it later 
proved, his life also—on the independence and integrity of 
Austria. Signor Mussolini, whose relations with Hungary had 
been friendly since 1927, saw in the Hitler-Dollfuss combat an 
opportunity for the fulfilment of his own Danubian dreams. 
He cultivated good relations with both Herr Dollfuss and 
General Gémbés. On March 17th a three-Power series of 
agreements was duly initialled in Rome, the express object 
being to “concert together on all the problems which par- 
ticularly interest them, and also on those of a general 
character, with the aim of developing, in the spirit of the ex- 
isting Italo-Austrian, Italo-Hungarian and Austro-Hungarian 
treaties of friendship, based upon the recognition of the 
existence of their numerous common interests, a concordant 
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policy which shall be directed towards effective collaboration 
between the European States, and particularly between 
Italy, Austria and Hungary. To this end the three Govern- 
ments will proceed to common consultations, each time that 
at least one of them may consider this course opportune.” 
Only a few weeks earlier, on February 17th, Herr Dollfuss 
had induced the Governments of Britain, France and Italy 
to issue a common statement to the effect that they took a 
“common view as to the necessity of maintaining Austria’s 
independence and integrity in accordance with the relevant 
treaties.” 

When on July 25th Herr Dollfuss was murdered by German 
Nazis the question of Austria’s independence became of car- 
dinal importance to European security. On it seemed clearly 
to depend the peace of Europe. Last summer European 
nerves were as jumpy as one remembers them to have been 
since the war ended. That circumstance was directly respon- 
sible for a renewed declaration about Austria by the three 
Great Powers. During the session of the last League Assembly 
at Geneva, M. Barthou, Dr. Schuschnigg, Dr. Benes, Sir John 
Simon and Baron Aloisi discussed a new text for such a 
declaration, with the result that on September 27th this 
statement was issued: “‘ After having proceeded to a fresh 
examination of the Austrian situation, the representatives of 
France, the United Kingdom and Italy have agreed in the 
name of their Governments to recognise that the Declaration 
of February 17th regarding the necessity of maintaining the 
independence and integrity of Austria in accordance with the 
Treaties in force retains its full effect and will continue to 
inspire their common policy.” 

The fatal journey to Paris embarked upon by the late King 
Alexander of Jugoslavia at the beginning of October last 
symbolised the importance to the whole of Europe of the 
Austrian question. When on October gth he and M. Barthou, 
the French Foreign Minister, who had gone to welcome him, 
were assassinated in Marseilles, it looked as if the Austrian 
problem could not be solved. It had been M. Barthou’s 
intention to go to Rome immediately after his conversations 
with King Alexander in Paris. Suddenly, however, in the last 
two months of 1934, the general atmosphere in Europe greatly 
improved. One of the reasons for that improvement was the 
success of the League of Nations Committee which was sitting 
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in Rome under the presidency of Baron Aloisi, discussing the 
problems attendant upon the impending plebiscite in the Saar 
territory. On December 3rd one of the worst of those prob- 
lems was solved by Germany’s agreeing, in the event of the 
voting on January 13th resulting in the restoration of the Saar 
territory to Germany, that she would pay to France the sum 
of 900,000,000 francs as compensation for France’s loss of 
the mines. The pace at which the good work in Europe there- 
upon increased was an unusually cheerful thing to behold. 
It was on December 5th that Mr. Anthony Eden made the 
famous offer at Geneva which led to the formation of an 
international army for police work during the Saar plebiscite 
to the exclusion of both French and German troops : a great 
stroke of simple common sense. 

It was now hardly surprising that M. Laval felt himself able 
to go to Rome to fulfil the mission denied to M. Barthou. He 
reached Rome on January 4th, and within three days the new 
Pact of Rome was signed. It was signed at 8 p.m. on January 
7th. Signor Mussolini on that occasion said that the pact 
was “ very important ” and that it constituted “ a common 
Franco-Italian attitude in possible eventualities.””. He added 
that the instruments signed were “ in no way directed against 
anybody, but have been made in the hope that they may serve 
not to narrow but to widen the horizon of European life so 
as to rescue us from the distress in which the peoples have 
been too long plunged.” M. Laval was still more enthusiastic. 
““We may now,” he said, “ without reserve and in an atmos- 
phere of mutual comprehension freely face the examination 
of all the problems which impose themselves upon the atten- 
tion of all Governments that desire to maintain order in 
Europe.” 

The immediate importance of the pact, great as it was, was 
not so great as the opportunity it opened for a general 
improvement in the whole field of European relationships. It 
opened the prospect of Germany’s return to the League of 
Nations and of an agreed European limitation of armaments 
based upon a system of security evolved within the frame- 
work of the League of Nations. Certainly Europe has had 
nothing so good to contemplate since the Locarno Treaties 
were negotiated. 

The Pact itself settled the long-standing colonial account 
between France and Italy, and also laid the foundation for a 
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general European understanding both about the Danubian 
problem and about disarmament and security. As this paper 
was written the official text had not been published, but an 
official summary was issued from Rome on January 8th. That 
statement showed that Article 13 of the Treaty of London is 
to be fulfilled by frontier rectifications in Eritrea and Libya. 
Thenew frontier separating Libya from French West Africa and 
French Equatorial Africa will leave in Italian territory Aozou 
and Guezenti, and in French territory Bardai and Tecro. The 
area of territory now recognised as belonging to Libya is 
approximately 43,000 square miles. The frontier between 
Eritrea and the French coast of Somaliland is to be rectified 
by a line which will give Italy a strip of coast facing the 
Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb. France recognises Italy’s sovereignty 
over the Island of Doumetrah. The boundary commissions are 
to delimit the frontier and to draft agreements of friendly and 
neighbourly relations. A Protocol on the Tunisian question 
stipulates that the Conventions of 1896 are to be prolonged, so 
far as the question of nationalities is concerned, until the end 
of 1965. All the individuals born in Tunisia of Italian parents 
up to that date will be of Italian nationality, with, however, 
the right for those born between 1945 and 1965 to opt for 
French nationality on reaching their majority. In regard to 
Italian schools the Protocol stipulates that they shall be 
maintained up till March 28th, 1955, when they will become 
Italian private schools subject to the local French scholastic 
legislation. In regard to the other questions the Conventions 
will be prolonged until 1945, after which a return to common 
law will come progressively into force in accordance with a 
Convention to be drawn up. Independently of the régime 
fixed by this Convention, it is agreed that the Italians who 
before 1945 shall have been admitted to the liberal professions 
shall preserve this right during their lifetime. 

In the matter of Austria and Central and Danubian Europe 
the two Governments agree to recommend to the States 
principally interested the conclusion of an agreement of non- 
interference in their respective internal affairs and a reciprocal 
undertaking not to foment or favour any action which aims 
at an attempt by force upon the territorial integrity or the 
political and social régime of one of the contracting countries. 
The agreement is intended in the first instance to be concluded 
between Italy, Germany, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
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and Austria—that is to say, between all the contiguous neigh- 
bours of Austria and Austria herself, and is to be open to 
the adhesion of France, Poland and Rumania. The French 
and Italian Governments, in consideration of the necessity 
to maintain the independence and integrity of Austria, agree 
that should this independence and integrity be menaced, they 
will consult between themselves and with Austria on the 
measures to be taken. Such consultation is subsequently to be 
extended by France and Italy to the other States in order to 
invite their concurrence. Next, in regard to colonial economic 
interests, the statement says that Signor Mussolini and M. 
Laval have recognised the expediency of developing the 
economic relations of their metropolitan territories with their 
colonies in Africa and with the neighbouring countries, and 
of agreeing to take the dispositions necessary to realise such 
collaboration. Under this head falls an Italian participation 
in the Jibuti-Addis Ababa railway. On the question of 
armaments it is stated that “ The Italian and French Govern- 
ments, referring to the Declaration of equality of rights of 
December 11th, 1932, have found themselves in agreement in 
their recognition that no country can modify by unilateral act 
its obligations in the matter of armaments, and that in the 
case of this eventuality being established they should consult 
each other.” 

No sooner was the pact signed than the general diploma- 
tists, official and unofficial, professional and amateur, from 
one end of Europe to the other, began discussing the old, 
old thing: how could the Rome achievement be made the 
precursor of a general European system of security? It 
happened that the Saar plebiscite was due to take place at 
that very time, on January 13th. The League Council met in 
Geneva on January 11th with the prospect of continuing to 
sit throughout the week following the Saar plebiscite. Now it 
was of the essence of the new attempt at a European settle- 
ment that Germany should participate in it. Her experts had 
already attended the meetings of the Aloisi committee in 
Rome. What could be better than that she should take her 
seat on the League Council for the restricted purpose of the 
discussions about the post-plebiscite problems in the Saar : 
namely the method whereby Germany should pay the 
goo,000,000 francs agreed by Germany at the Aloisi meeting 
on December 3rd last to be paid as an indemnity for the mines 
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and other French State property ; the use to be made of the 
I,200,000,000 or I,500,000,000 French francs circulating in the 
Saar; the safeguarding of contractual and property rights 
obtained during the period of the League’s administration ; 
the service of the Saar’s outstanding foreign debts, and the 
like? It would be to Germany’s interest to discuss such 
questions at Geneva. If she could be got to Geneva for such a 
purpose she might perhaps be kept there for other purposes as 
well, especially as everybody knew that she would be only too 
pleased to be back at Geneva on a good enough face. 

The problem of faces, however, is one of the abiding 
problems of diplomacy. Sir John Simon had been spending a 
fortnight’s holiday at Cannes during the period of the Roman 
discussions. It was a busman’s holiday. He spent much of his 
time at the end of a telephone wire to Rome, Paris and 
London. When the pact had been signed and while he was in 
Geneva attending the League Council meeting he caused a 
certain inquiry to be made in Berlin. It was obvious that if 
the full fruit of Rome was to be gathered, it would be neces- 
sary for Europe to agree on a new system of security. To that 
end it was obviously necessary for Germany to return to the 
Disarmament Conference and to the League of Nations. It 
was obvious that Germany should be asked to return. Yet it 
was also obvious that Sir John Simon could not put himself in 
the position of asking, still less of urging, Germany to do so, 
even for the restricted purpose of taking part in the discussion 
of Saar problems. What therefore happened was that the 
British Foreign Office caused an inquiry to be made in Berlin, 
merely to ask whether Germany intended to take her place in 
the following week at the meeting of the League Council with 
a view to helping in the discussions about the Saar. By making 
such an inquiry the British Government contrived to drop a 
hint without incurring responsibility or the supposed indignity 
of making a suggestion. Such is the stuff of diplomacy. 

Nor was that particular exercise of finesse the only con- 
temporary illustration of one of the abiding difficulties of 
European diplomacy. French thinkers began thinking about 
the new circumstances created by the prospect of Germany’s 
return to the fold of European civilisation. It was known in 
Paris as elsewhere that the question of German “ equality ” 
was no longer a practical question for the Disarmament 
Conference. Germany was in fact now an equal. She had 
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rearmed to the level of the other European Powers despite 
Part V of the Treaty of Versailles. Now M. Flandin and M. 
Laval were men who were disposed to call a spade a spade. 
If in fact Germany had rearmed, it was of no use arguing 
about whether Germany should rearm. On that criterion M. 
Flandin and M. Laval were more elastically minded than had 
been M. Doumergue and M. Barthou. The practical question, 
therefore, to the minds of MM. Flandin and Laval was how to 
make the most of the inevitable recognition by the Versailles 
Powers of the fact that Germany had gone beyond the limits 
prescribed in the military, naval and air clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles. If, however, they, MM. Flandin and Laval, were 
in principle ready to recognise existing facts, it did not follow 
that the French Chamber or French public opinion were ready 
to do so. Indeed, at the very moment when Sir John Simon 
was making his inquiry in Berlin, M. André Géraud (“ Perti- 
nax”’) in the Echo de Paris was accusing M. Laval of con- 
templating a flagrant form of treason to his country. The 
practical problem for M. Laval therefore was to obtain from 
Sir John Simon a definite statement about Great Britain’s 
willingness to enter into new commitments in the cause of 
European security so that he could appear before the French 
Chamber and say something like this: “It is my policy to 
abandon Part V of the Treaty of Versailles. The reasons why 
I invite you to support my policy are that Part V of the Treaty 
of Versailles has been made inapplicable by reason of the fact 
that Germany has violated it, and that I can offer something 
far more attractive to you to take its place, namely a definite 
written undertaking by the British Government that in the 
event of a German aggression against France, a British mili- 
tary, naval and air force of such-and-such dimensions will 
be immediately mobilised on our behalf.” 

Now it is one of the difficulties of French statesmanship that 
whereas most of the problems of French diplomacy would be 
automatically solved if such a statement could be made to the 
French Chamber, in practice it is not easy to obtain a commit- 
ment of such a kind from any British Government. The 
British Government has as great a horror of written commit- 
ments as the French Government has a liking for them. No 
brilliance of French diplomacy, for instance, could ever have 
obtained from the British Government a written commitment 
that British troops would take part in an international force 
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for the preservation of law and order in the Saar territory 
during the period immediately before, during and immediately 
after the Saar plebiscite. Yet the British Government 
enthusiastically did what it never would have committed 
itself in advance to do, and what indeed in advance it had 
refused to do. It is broadly true to say that there are hardly 
any limits to the action that British diplomacy will in an 
emergency perform provided that there is no written commit- 
ment to perform it ; just as there is hardly any limit to the 
actual losses France will gladly suffer provided only there is a 
full written international guarantee to save her from such 
losses. In the circumstances here being described it was 
the clear concern of French diplomacy to obtain a written 
commitment about the future sanction of security in Europe. 
The Locarno treaties had no sanction. There was nothing 
more than a commitment that in certain circumstances the 
signatory Powers would do something, unspecified. To a 
French mind a commitment to do something without speci- 
fying what, is no better than no commitment at all. The new 
Rome Pact had no sanction. To consult what to do in an 
emergency is in French minds to trifle with the thing. If, 
therefore, Part V of the Treaty of Versailles was to be given 
up, for the reason which to every Frenchman was both 
decisive and excellent, that it could no longer be maintained, 
it was necessary for the signatories of the Locarno treaties to 
say precisely what they would do in an emergency such as 
was provided for in those treaties. 

With the promptness and clearness that nearly always 
characterise French diplomatic thought, the essential post- 
Rome considerations were thus diagnosed : (1) The Locarno 
agreement must be elaborated, or an alternative agreement 
substituted, so as to prescribe the precise military action to be 
taken by the signatories in the event of an aggression by any 
party ; (2) Germany must return to the League of Nations ; 
(3) there must be an agreement for the limitation of armaments 
in Europe, in which provision must be made, in conformity 
with the French memorandum of April 7th last, for guaran- 
tees of execution (see ConTEMPORARY Review, May 1934, 
pp. 622-3); (4) that the agreement must be framed within 
the League of Nations and must be reciprocal and equal in 
its application. Such a programme was logical, simple and 
comprehensive. It embraced every known postulate of 
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French diplomacy. If the Treaty of Versailles was to be revised 
to the extent of removing from it the military, naval and air 
clauses, then the method must be that of Article 19 of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which allows, indeed 
almost prescribes, ‘“‘ the reconsideration by members of the 
League of treaties which have become inapplicable.” To 
revise the text of the Treaty of Versailles by the Covenant 
means was a wholly excellent proceeding according to the 
French view. How then was the transition to be made from 
Germany’s violation of the Treaty of Versailles to an agreed 
revision of that treaty in precisely the like sense? It happens 
that on January 12th The Times published a leading article, 
which had been carefully preceded (as there was reason to 
know) by an exploration of official thought in both London 
and Paris. At the end of that article there appeared this 
remarkable passage: ‘“‘It is agreed that Germany cannot 
properly free herself from the restrictions of the disarmament 
clauses by unilateral action. But the solution of a formal 
deadlock might be found and a new starting-point for negotia- 
tion might be provided by unilateral action on the other side. 
It is open to any beneficiary of a settlement to surrender the 
advantage he enjoys. It is open to the victorious Powers 
which signed the Treaty of Versailles to give up their advan- 
tage, fully or in part, without laying themselves open to the 
accusation of treaty-breaking. A new way of moving towards 
a settlement of the chief problem of European politics might 
be for Great Britain, France and Italy to suggest to the other 
States which benefit from the Treaty of Versailles that they 
should agree to a joint declaration to the Council of the 
League on the subject of the military clauses contained in 
Chapter V of the Treaty. The communication to the League 
might be on the lines that the Powers concerned consider that 
after sixteen years of peace the moment has arrived to declare 
that the restrictions imposed by the Treaty should operate no 
longer against any signatory Power, provided only that some 
general system of limitation be agreed upon and made 
applicable to all States without discrimination.” 

One of the interesting aspects of that suggestion, made 
without any open official inspiration in London, was that it 
was known to have been approved in advance by important 
elements of French official thought. It is one of the charming 
experiences that fall to students of diplomacy that such 
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absurdities as the one suggested in the passage quoted above 
are quite often perpetrated in a spirit of the greatest solemnity. 
The same sort of thing happened before at the Lausanne 
reparation conference,: which achieved an elaborate device 
for staging a generous, unilateral cancellation of Germany’s 
debts by Germany’s creditors. Those creditors knew that 
anyhow Germany had stopped paying and would never pay 
again. As in reparation so in armaments, it is the consistent 
achievement of the diplomacy of the Versailles Powers that it 
can with great good sense and with a perfection of ceremonial 
presentation say this sort of thing to Germany : “ You refuse 
to pay your debts ? So be it, provided this be my decision, not 
yours. You disobey my order not to arm? So be it, provided 
that the decision in that sense be taken unilaterally, not by 
you, but by me.” One even heard quite serious people argue 
that if the case were put to Germany in such a way, it would 
be the more difficult for Germany not to return to Geneva. 
And that argument was obviously sound, because there was 
no reason why Germany should not want to return to Geneva, 
on such terms. 

Granted, then, the return of Germany to Geneva, how was 
the new sanction to be extracted from Great Britain? This 
paper had to be written before M. Laval and M. Flandin came 
to London. No Frenchman concealed the difficulty he felt. 
He knew that British opinion had so completely seen the 
point about aeroplanes that it was now inclined to ignore: all 
else. An innocent Briton, for instance, said to a Frenchman : 
“Who cares about long-range guns nowadays?” And the 
innocent Frenchman answered: ‘‘ Perhaps the inhabitants 
of Alsace and Lorraine?” None the less it was clear that 
British opinion being so concentrated on the air menace, a 
start might be made in the air. It would be impossible for 
British enthusiasts to go farther than France had gone in 
proposals about air limitations, the prohibition of bombers 
and the like. Mr. Baldwin’s famous speeches about the air 
peril suggested to many minds on both sides of the Channel 
that a beginning in the new attempt at agreed disarmament 
might be made by the formulation of a scheme of air force 
limitation embodying the common measure of promises, 
pretensions and proposals announced since 1932 from Berlin, 
Paris, Rome and London. It was suggested in some quarters 
that the Locarno machinery should be extended specifically 
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to include the contingency of aggression by air. Such a con- 
tingency is already logically implied in the Locarno treaties, 
for the dropping of bombs on foreign territory is hardly in 
logic distinguishable from an infantry attack on foreign 
territory. Yet there are those in France who quote Talley- 
rand’s famous observation: “Ca va sans dire ; mais ¢a tra 
encore mieux en le disant.” 

What in short was produced in Europe by the signature of 
the Rome Pact was an enforced renewal of the attempt to 
safeguard European peace by juridical sanction. It was the 
common view in all diplomatic quarters that if success was to 
be achieved the old shibboleths would have to be dropped and 
new words found for the same old things. To mention the 
Geneva Protocol of 1923 is to raise a storm of disgust in Great 
Britain. Yet the essential principles of that Protocol, so long 
as the name of the Protocol itself be suppressed, are now 
accepted in London as in Paris as a promising subject for the 
new and refreshed diplomacy launched by the Pact of Rome. 
If sanctions against aggression are to be agreed, it will be 
necessary to face again the old bogy of defining an aggressor. 
The Litvinov definition adopted by the Security Committee of 
the Disarmament Conference in 1933 seems good: “ that a 
State be deemed to have committed an aggression if it has 
committed any one of five acts—namely : (1) declared war on 
another State ; (2) invaded another State with or without a 
declaration of war ; (3) attacked another State by land, naval 
or air forces with or without a declaration of war; (4) 
navally blockaded the coasts or ports of another State ; or (5) 
provided support to armed bands which have invaded the 
territory of another State despite the appeal of that State that 
such support be withdrawn” 

GrorcE Giascow. 


January 14th, 1935. 


NATIONALISM AND PEACE. 


OT very long ago, I was invited to attend some 

meetings of a newly formed organisation called the 

“International of Nationalists,” which were taking 
place at my hotel in Berlin. The title intrigued me. Did it 
indicate a new move by Dr. Goebbels, a subtle reinforcement 
of the pacifist smoke-screen behind which, some say, the 
rulers of Germany are pushing forward their plans for world 
hegemony? Was it a device to spread the gospel of Hitlerism 
over the world? Were the anti-Reds of the world to unite 
under the opposite of the famous proletarian slogan? At any 
rate, I decided to go. 

It was not very easy to follow the somewhat chaotic 
proceedings. At every possible opportunity two indefatigable 
anti-Semites endeavoured to convince the conference that if 
only Jewish influence could be eliminated by international 
action, universal and perpetual peace would be assured. A 
voluble delegate from Italy maintained that only a Fascist 
international organisation, presumably under the supreme 
leadership and certainly under the patronage of Signor Mus- 
solini, could save the world. The principal organiser, a young 
and able German professor of international law, discouraged 
both these views, and for himself strenuously denied any wish 
to form a Brown Nazi International. But the introductory 
text of a pamphlet he had distributed to all participants 
stated that “ Nationalists of all countries are united in the 
belief that the idealistic-socialistic-nationalism of the folk 
community will create, by overcoming the nationalistic- 
imperialistic nationalism of the Power-State, the basis of a 
supernatural peace order,” and thus seemed at any rate to 
indicate that the principles of National-Socialism should 
attain universal recognition. 

_ The conference was a purely private gathering, with an 
interesting, though perhaps not very influential, assembly of 
delegates—professors of law from the Scandinavian countries, 
Poland and France, the leader of a nationalist party in 
Switzerland, an exceedingly anti-British Irishman whose 
local standing I did not gather, and many others. The French 
contingent was the strongest from abroad ; it included besides 
the professor one of the leaders of the Neo-Socialist groups in 
the Chamber of Deputies, who made the most impressive 
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speech of the gathering, and several members of War 
Veterans’ Associations. On the German side professors 
were much in evidence, and the Propaganda Ministry as 
well as various Government Departments gave benevolent 
assistance. 

Although the International of Nationalists did not quite 
know what it wanted to do, nor had it succeeded in attracting 
delegates carrying very much weight in their respective 
countries, the very fact that it should have called such a 
conference seems to me significant. The Swiss nationalist 
leader expressed the underlying idea in a manner which might 
rather have been expected from the Irishman. If, he said, 
the nationalists of the world could not find common ground 
upon which to have an international order, they would 
ultimately be superseded by their competitors, the inter- 
nationalists. 

The other day a well-known journalist who writes for a 
newspaper generally regarded as extremely jingo, confided to 
me his firm faith in the World State. It was quite evident, he 
said, that under modern conditions of transport and economic 
development, all these little nationalisms—we had just passed 
a frontier together—were quite absurd. But why were the 
advocates of internationalism often such depressing people ? 
Could we only achieve the goal by delivering ourselves up to 
the intellectuals ? If you met a good stout German or French 
or Polish nationalist, you always felt incomparably more at 
home with him than with some earnest Left-Wing apostle of 
peace. 

Some such ideas are behind the recent tentative moves 
towards Franco-German rapprochement made by the War 
Veterans’ Associations on both sides, which culminated in the 
interview given by Hitler to Jean Goy. There is undoubtedly 
a fellow-policy between old soldiers, on whichever side they 
may have been fighting. I wonder how many British ex- 
soldiers or -officers visiting post-war Germany have found the 
very fact of having fought in the war the best introduction to 
their German confréres, particularly when they met some- 
body who faced them on the same sector? No doubt it is all 
psychological rather than practical, and the French diplomats 
may respond to Hitler’s appeals for reconciliation in the 
“ Spirit of the Front,” by galchg what he is going to do about 
armaments, Austria and the Eastern Pact. Nevertheless, a 
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very shrewd German industrialist, whose knowledge of Franco- 
German relations is probably unequalled, maintained to me 
the other day that if the generation which went through the 
war cannot succeed in achieving a lasting reconciliation 
between the two countries, then no reconciliation would ever 
be possible. 

Patriotism is sometimes contrasted with nationalism to the 
disadvantage of the latter. ‘‘ The patriot,” wrote Lord Cecil, 
“loves his own country. The nationalist hates all countries 
but his own.” I cannot help feeling that this is a misleading 
statement. The distinction between patriotism and the 
nationalist movements, which are so powerful a factor in 
Europe, seems to me to be quite another one. Patriotism is the 
natural love of country and race which has always exerted a 
major influence upon human history. Nationalism, on the 
other hand, with its exaggerations, its flag-waving, its 
patriotic songs, its marching and the like, is the banner under 
which the middle classes of Europe are successfully resisting 
the assaults of the “ proletariat.” 

In all ages men have sought to rally round some cause, to 
serve it, and even in the last resort to sacrifice themselves to it. 
Modern psychologists talk about the herd instinct ; some of 
them even maintain that the will to sacrifice is due to maso- 
chism. But whatever the psychological basis may be, this 
collective spirit, this longing to be a part of a community, has 
rarely been stronger than it is to-day. 

The real test of the appeal of any cause, be it nationalism, or 
religion, or a political doctrine, lies in the extent of the 
sacrifices men are prepared to make for it. Only two causes 
really answer to that test in the modern world. One is 
nationalism, and the appeal of which the war graves of 
Europe are sufficient testimony, and the other is the world 
revolution, whose apostles have demonstrated their devotion 
in the streets of Vienna and Oviedo, and in the concentration 
camps and prisons of many lands. 

“ Proletarians of the world unite!” The appeal of the 
famous slogan to the underdog is based on an important truth. 
The lower strata of the city working-classes are very alike in 
most countries; they have the same simple minds; they 
have no time for nationalistic theories; few differences of 
habit and manner separate them ; in short, when even the 
language difficulty is overcome they are quite prepared to take 
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one another to their bosoms and agree that the only enemy 
is the wicked capitalist. 

The middle and lower-middle classes, on the other hand, 
the peasantry, and even workers who have risen in the social 
scale, are far more susceptible to the nationalist appeal. They 
have a “ stake in the country ” ; they have traditions, well- 
defined habits, which differentiate them from their fellows in 
other-countries. They are subtly permeated with what the 
whole-hog Marxist calls ‘‘ bourgeois ideology.” 

Such are the classes which form the tradition of all Fascist 
régimes, where the use of nationalism as a counter-weight to 
the idea of working-class solidarity is most evident. It would 
carry me too far afield to discuss the large question of whether 
such nationalism is merely a red herring drawn by cunning 
capitalists across the Marxian path to plenty ; it is certainly 
a social, economic and political phase which really has even 
more to do with domestic than with foreign political relations. 

This is the only reasonable explanation of the curious fact 
that the young enthusiasts in all the Fascist countries are 
so intensely interested in Fascist or nationalist movements 
elsewhere. I have just completed a fairly thorough study of 
Nazi Germany, in the course of which I came in contact with 
many of the rank and file in S.A. and 8.S., students’ ‘‘ Com- 
radeship towns,” and labour camps. Almost without exception 
they inquired as to the progress of Mosley’s Blackshirts, and 
when I was not very reassuring on this score they expressed 
considerable disappointment and asked whether some other 
form of “national resurgence”? was not to be expected. 
Surely this is rather different from the jingo nationalism of the 
past. All intelligent imperialists must have hoped for their 
possible rivals to be pacifist, defeatist and generally feeble ; 
it is a somewhat novel form of nationalism to hope that other 
countries will become as nationalist as your own. 

The idea of a universal extension of extreme nationalist 
movements is rather frightening. The conference of the 
International of Nationalists finished its proceedings with a 
reception at which all the national anthems of the countries 
participating were played at length. With the rest of the 
company, I must have been standing to attention for at least 
twenty minutes. Once I was almost moved to protest when 
the tune of “ God Save the King ” was played a second time. 
It appeared, however, that another anthem—if I recollect 
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rightly it is the Finnish—is set to the same tune. Those who 
remember the end of the war, when the whole world seemed to 
be allied or associated, will sympathise. 

Assuredly the Communists have a distinct advantage. The 
“Internationale,” to which I listened almost daily recently 
in the Saar, is a dreary tune, but there is only one of it. I 
could not help reflecting, moreover, as my legs grew steadily 
wearier, that the nationalists had found it almost as difficult 
to agree on practical courses as they would have done to 
combine their several anthems into a brief and inspiring 
potpourri. 

Although it may well be that these modern varieties of 
sentimental nationalism, Fascist or otherwise, are not 
bringing the world nearer to solving the problem of peace, 
neither are they really increasing the danger of war. From the 
anthems, banners and incessant marching of Hitler’s Third 
Reich, I have just crossed, via the Saar, to Paris. In the Saar 
one of the keynotes of German front propaganda was the 
idea that the return of the Saar to Germany would settle 
the last outstanding question at issue between France and 
Germany, and thus enable a final reconciliation between the © 
two peoples after a thousand years of struggle. There can be 
no doubt that in voting for the return to Germany the 
Saarlanders believed that they were voting for peace—as one 
ardent Nazi railway porter put it to me, they are well aware 
that as a border people they would bear the brunt of any war. 
The same note ran through Hitler’s speech after the result was 
made known. Patriotism and peace went hand in hand—in 
propaganda at any rate. It takes a good deal more cynicism 
than I possess to believe that all this is nothing but a grandiose 
swindle. 

When I arrived in Paris, I went to see one of the leading 
men on a newspaper which is at the moment strongly advo- 
cating a conciliatory foreign policy, even towards Germany. 
As soon as this subject came up, he stiffened. “Yes,” he said, 
“that is the policy of my paper. But I am going to give you 
my personal views. Reconciliation with Germany is impossible. 
The only thing the Germans understand is force. We did not 
crush them properly in 1918. We ought to have gone back to 
the traditional policy of Richelieu, to have divided them and 
kept them divided. Failing that we ought to have seized our 
opportunity of making a preventive war when Hitler came to 
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power. The Germans are not really a nation—it is merely that 
periodically somebody comes along and tries to convince 
them that they are.” 

During many years’ residence in Germany, I never remem- 
ber hearing the wildest nationalist or Nazi speak thus of the 
French. Here is surely a classic example of the nationalism 
attacked by Lord Cecil—unbeatable for suspicion and bitter- 
ness. Although here in Paris there are neither bands nor flags, 
and uniforms are rarely to be seen, it would be difficult for 
decades of Nazi mumbo-jumbo to turn out more ardent 
nationalists than can be met with on any street-corner or 
field of France to-day. Germany is trying, amid the execration 
of the world, to create a religion of race; for generations 
France, or at any rate French civilisation, has been the real 
religion of Frenchmen. 

Just as there is no more nationalistic people than the French, 
so there is none more intensely bourgeois. France affords the 
clearest possible demonstration of the connection between 
nationalism and middle-class civilisation. Unless all political 
portents are misleading, however, it is a middle-class rather 
than a proletarian world towards which we are moving. 
Nationalist movements and dictatorships have dealt the 
Socialist hopes of finding a lowest common denominator a 
crushing blow. 

Another internationalist dream has been finally destroyed 
by the economic crisis—that of the nineteenth-century 
Liberals. The tariffs, quotas and prohibitions from which the 
world is suffering so severely to-day are perhaps less the direct 
results of nationalism than of the imperative necessity in 
which statesmen found themselves to take immediate action 
without regard to the boomerang-like effect of their measures. 
But these measures have now become a part of the general 
economic structure and few expect anything better than a 
gradual modification of them. Governments, moreover, are 
more and more being compelled to control economic life, and 
the hopes which Mr. Wells, for example, placed in the great 
international trusts and cartels have been sadly disappointed. 

Nationalism, in short, both political and economic, shows no 
signs, of abatement. Hopes based on cosmopolitan inter- 
nationalism must for the moment be abandoned. The prob- 
lem of\ peace remains what it has in reality always been— 
how to\establish an international order on a nationalist basis. 
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We have seen that the International of Nationalists did not 
make much concrete progress in this direction. But it did 
bring out two important issues. 

The first was the question of the interference by some 
peoples in the domestic affairs of others. As Mr. Keynes has 
well pointed out, one of the most important reasons for modern 
nationalism is the desire of each people to be left alone to 
hammer out the solution of the fundamental political, social 
and economic problems with which we are all confronted. 
Nothing is more resented, or creates more bitterness, than 
attempts from outside to impose, or to undermine, a given 
political régime. That was the great lesson of Soviet Russia 
after the war. And I could not help reflecting in the Saar, 
where the Left-Wing elements of so many countries had 
concentrated in the hope of helping the “ Status Quo” 
supporters to inflict a defeat upon Hitler, that nothing could 
have been so detrimental as their success to the prospects of 
the peace they profess to desire. 

The second issue was between what might be described as 
the static and dynamic conceptions of nationalism—security 
and revision. The great threat to peace to-day does not lie in 
the difference between this or that political system, whether 
Capitalist, Fascist, Socialist or Communist; it liesin the division 
of the peoples of the world into the haves and the have-nots, 
the satiated and the discontented. It is natural that nations 
with great possessions, with dominions, colonies, empty 
spaces, subject minorities, should concentrate on securing 
what they have. But it is equally natural, and no more 
blameworthy, that other less fortunate peoples should refuse 
to accept as final the state of affairs existing at a purely 
fortuitous moment in history. Here lies the essential weakness 
of schemes of collective security. 

There has been much discussion of late on the causes of 
war. They have been debated from all angles—political, 
economic, psychological. Innumerable causes have been 
suggested and remedies proposed. And yet is the matter 
so very complicated? Is not the primary cause of war the 
fact that no other method has yet been evolved of making 
major changes in the relations between nations and peoples? 
Surely the rise and decline of great races, the clash of 
competing civilisations, are the very stuff of history. No 
international order will stand which does not take them into 
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account. The problem of peace is, above all, the problem of 
peaceful change. 

I often wonder whether the instinctive realisation of this 
fact is responsible for the reluctance of the British people 
to undertake collective commitments, despite the obvious 
advantages which guaranteed security would afford to their 
interests. We have given within the Empire an example of 
peaceful change and growth which stands alone. Is the time 
now come to give the same example in international relations ? 

In the near future we are going to be asked to give more 
extended guarantees of international security than we have 
hitherto been willing to grant. In Paris I was told quite 
frankly that that was the form in which we were expected to 
pay the price for the recognition of German rearmament. 
Why we should pay at all for the recognition of a fact in 
favour of another nation is not quite clear. But if we are 
going to pay, let us at any rate see that real progress towards 
peace is made. Our action in the Saar has re-established the 
prestige of the League and once more given us the lead. A 
status quo has been peaceably changed albeit within the 
Treaty framework. If it were possible to demonstrate that 
Article XIX of the League Covenant providing for Treaty 
revision is to be taken seriously, even though no immediate 
action may be possible, there could be no more valuable step 
towards the establishment of a peaceful international order.y, 

H, Powys GreENwoop. 


THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SITUATION. 
HATEVER else may trouble the observer of current 


economic life in America, he cannot complain of 

monotony. Problems and proposed solutions appear 
and disappear in disconcerting variety and with bewildering 
rapidity. The United States, with its vast continental area of 
over 2,383,000 square miles, its more than 120,000,000 people, 
a variegated climate and vast resources, permits a kaleido- 
scopic succession of events that at times confuse and dis- 
hearten one who attempts to understand and to interpret. 

A relatively new country, still viewed by many Europeans 
as provincial and without a culture, its life is intensely 
dynamic. Its economic institutions lack stability and its 
mental patterns and traditions are unsettled. While it was 
still struggling with the problems of an extreme depression, a 
political upheaval occurred, placing in the presidential chair a 
past-master of political dexterity, who has been able to shift 
public attention quickly from one point of his programme to 
another. Difficulties and even failures can be quickly for- 
gotten as the fascinations of each new plan catch the attention. 
If one is to judge from the analyses in foreign journals and 
from the comments of our many visitors, Americans are not 
alone either in their interest or even in their bewilderment. 
Apparently what is called “ the American experiment ”’ is 
being closely watched with a curious mixture of hopes and of 
misgivings. 

While acknowledging the difficulties of presenting a clear 
picture, it is possible to distinguish at least three major 
aspects of recent efforts, to list the points of immediate con- 
troversy with the issues that are involved in them and then 
to attempt a brief explanation of the contest that is being 
waged. The outlines are not always clear, the outcome in 
many directions is far from certain and a student may err in 
any effort to interpret a scene where there is so much con- 
fusion and contradiction. Yet it is important to try. 

Monetary control has a peculiar attraction. Business cycles 
with their alternating periods of prosperity and depression 
are accompanied by price fluctuations. Prices are merely a 
statement of values in terms of money. Money is a measure 
of value but its own value is constantly changing. It is not 
only desirable but quite possible to have a fixed measure of 
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length or of weight or of volume. Why not at once secure or 
create a fixed measure of value? This would, by definition, 
mean an unchanging price level and eliminate all the ills that 
flow from price changes. Even the proposals of the techno- 
crats were a nine-day wonder. Ergs and joules and kilowatts 
were for a time discussed, not soberly by small groups but 
wildly and widely. Their absurdity was almost obvious, but 
the suspension of gold payments and the attempt to raise 
(and control) the price level by constantly adjusting the price 
of gold was more mysterious and has had a greater vogue. It 
is possible to calculate index numbers and prepare charts 
which convey to the neophyte a suggestion of balanced sim- 
plicity and profundity. It all seems easy. Prices are expressed 
in terms of the gold dollar. Presumably a dollar of lighter 
weight will have less value than one of greater weight. Alter 
the “ price” of gold, change the weight of the dollar. Each 
dollar being lighter will buy a reduced volume of commodities, 
i.e. prices will rise. 

So simple a device was fascinating. The protests of the pro- 
fessional students of money, whose unanimity against the 
plan was even greater than that a few years earlier against the 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, were of no avail. The experiment 
was tried and has failed, with the anticipated exception that 
the foreign exchanges were affected and some influence was 
exercised on the prices of exported and imported goods. But 
even with these classes of commodities other forces promptly 
began to operate which offset in whole or in part the effect of 
“ devaluing the dollar.” 

Both presidential and public confidence have been 
weakened. Prices have risen but the advances have been so 
clearly due to other influences that it seems improbable that 
further executive action will be taken in connection with 
dollar manipulation. But the federal budget is a long distance 
from balance with the end of deficits not yet in sight. Special 
groups, especially the war veterans, are clamouring for grants. 
Numerous senators and congressmen may be able to force 
legislation even over a presidential veto and are already 
attempting to reconcile their differences regarding method 
and to present a united front. To many of them the failure to 
secure the anticipated results is due to an inadequate amount 
of the stimulus and is to be remedied by a larger dose of the 
same or of a similar medicine. 
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That attempts to aid agriculture would be made by the 
Roosevelt Administration was to be expected. Since 1920 the 
farm groups had been energetic in pressing their demands. 
For a time they were pacified by the imposition of tariff 
duties on many agricultural products, in spite of the glaring 
futility of such an approach. As a debtor group many of them 
were seriously caught by the fall of prices in 1920 and they 
were politically powerful enough to make their grievances felt. 
The efforts of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
have differed in form but not in broad purpose from those 
made under Presidents Coolidge and Hoover. But crop con- 
trol in the United States has encountered the same obstacles 
as have been met elsewhere. Appeals for voluntary curtailment 
failed. Rewards for restricted acreage brought results, even 
though some are slight and others create new problems, worse 
than the old. Each farmer withdrew his least fertile acres from 
cultivation. Many used additional fertiliser on the reduced 
areas and raised as large or nearly as large crops as before. 
The weather is after all more important than any other factor, 
with the result that many crop yields were generous in 1933 
and sharply reduced in 1934 because of the severe drought. 

Prices of many agricultural products have risen, but this has 
brought little satisfaction to those who have no crops to sell. 
Others have gained through the operation of the “ domestic 
allotment plan,” but new difficulties have arisen, especially 
in the South. The present law, known as the Bankhead Act, 
restricts total production to a specified amount per farmer. 
The prospective reduction in acreage plus the fact that the 
government makes loans on cotton at 12 cents per pound 
means a market price higher than that level. But this price, 
which seemingly is advantageous to American cotton-growers, 
is so high as to create a sharp differential against American 
cotton in the world’s markets. Exports have sharply declined 
during 1934, and many observers now definitely fear a pro- 
longed or perhaps permanent loss of the foreign markets for 
the American product. If this should occur, there follows from 
it the necessity for a sweeping readjustment of production and 
of population in our Southern States. The agricultural prob- 
lem is the same in the United States as in other exporting 
countries, and is no nearer a solution. 

Even more spectacular have been the events connected 
with the National Recovery Administration—the famous 
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N.R.A. American business men have for years been critical of 
many of the legal restraints within which they have been 
compelled to operate. The federal Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and the comparable laws in the various States have seemed 
to them unfair. But curiously enough they were not able to 
foresee the consequences that would follow any relaxation of 
these restraints. When the National Industrial Recovery Act 
was passed and they were permitted to establish codes, many 
of them were surprised at the terms imposed upon them. Not 
only were they compelled to assent to the prohibition of child 
labour and to minimum-wage and maximum-hour provisions, 
but they were also required to accept section 7 (a), which gave 
to workers at least a nominal right to equality in bargaining 
power. While there is as yet no clear and final decision of the 
courts regarding many aspects of the law, the general trend is 
clear. The legal position of labour is stronger than in the past 
and its economic power will be determined in large measure 
by its breadth of vision and the ability to make its potential 
strength an active force. Although no miracles are to be 
expected, hours, wages and working conditions will probably 
be better than in the past. 

In other regards the N.R.A. has been less successful and is 
now undergoing a thorough modification. Like other “‘ New 
Deal” innovations, its legal life will soon expire, but its 
existence will be prolonged. General Johnson has disappeared 
from the scene. The new and less centralised body that has 
succeeded him is busily engaged in readjusting the entire 
structure in the light of experience to date. Probably it is too 
early to be certain of many of the changes, but one seems fairly 
clear. “ Price-fixing ” will either disappear or be profoundly 
modified. There have been two difficulties with it. One is that 
the business men who have been the chief framers of the codes 
have been either helpless or short-sighted. They have in 
many cases raised prices so high as sharply to reduce demand. 
The other is that price increases in some lines have been so 
great as to offset any gains to workers from increased employ- 
ment and higher wages. Also, the farmers, whose purchasing 
power was presumably to be brought back to the pre-war 
relationship to manufactured goods, have found that their real 
gains to date have been slight. Price-fixing has already been 
eliminated for the lumber industry, and similar modifications 
are said to be pending elsewhere. 
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With so many events crowding the last two years it is 
difficult and perhaps presumptuous to select these three as the 
most significant, but the choice is probably not an error. 
Manipulation of the monetary unit, assistance to agriculture 
and the conglomeration of efforts known as the N.R.A. are 
outstanding. Yet other activities have been important and 
in some respects perhaps more so. The most significant are, 
however, less novel. Thousands of able men have been given 
temporary employment at modest wages in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. For a time relief funds were distributed 
on a vast scale through the Civil Works Administration, and 
later through a new organisation with a new name, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. The Home Owners Loan 
Corporation, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
others have been active. Many of them are temporary and 
are to be viewed as emergency activities with no lasting 
significance. 

Yet there are several movements emerging which will 
command universal attention during the winter and will 
probably have a lasting influence. They arise in part out of 
the current depression and in part from certain broad econo- 
mic trends that are not peculiar to the United States. They 
are also related to the efforts of the last two years, originating 
in the same consciousness of social need. To some extent, too, 
their organisational form is a development of alphabetical 
structures already in existence, structures that will be modi- 
fied in the light of experience or as the decisions of the Congress 
may determine. 

As this is being written the Press is filled with the con- 
troversy between the leaders of the privately owned and 
privately operated public utilities and the advocates of more 
government owned and operated public utility enterprises. 
While the public utilities, notably the electric light and power 
companies, are subject to control by various government 
commissions, there has been a growing conviction, even 
among expert observers, that this control is far from effective. 
The large power companies are intricate structures, their 
officers are able and the legal and economic difficulties con- 
nected with the determination of “ fair’ charges for service 
are enormous and perhaps not solvable. Criticisms have come 
in waves with a growth in recent years, and the proposals of 
President Roosevelt for a government enterprise covering 
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a large area in the Middle South—the Tennessee Valley 
Authority—have received a generous measure of public 
support. His idea is that this enterprise will act as a “ yard- 
stick.” Its costs and the charges it makes for electric current 
will be a guide to the public, who will thereby be able to judge 
more accurately the fairness of the rates charged elsewhere. 
More recently the aggressive mayor of New York City has 
alleged that the payments made for electric current by that 
municipality are unduly high and plans have been announced 
for the construction of a publicly owned and operated electric 
power plant, which, it is contended, will save large sums to the 
city. Federal aid is said to be assured. Needless to say, this 
has brought an outburst of criticism and of counter-charges by 
those who are opposed to such an extension of government 
activity in industry. Nevertheless, some rates have been 
lowered and other reductions are said to be pending. 

Before this article is printed another issue will probably be 
a contestant for public interest. A comprehensive plan for 
“* economic security ” will shortly be presented to the Congress 
for consideration and action. Its elements have not yet been 
announced but will certainly include some provision for 
“unemployment insurance.” There may also be a plan for 
“‘ old-age pensions” and perhaps a scheme for “ health 
insurance.” At present even these leading items do not seem 
to be settled and the broad principles to be applied are not 
known. In the United States there are obstacles, especially on 
the legal and constitutional side, that are not to be found in 
Great Britain, but these can probably be overcome if the 
economic difficulties can be surmounted and sufficient public 
support be secured. The prospects seem good, at least for 
“unemployment insurance.” 

A third issue will probably arise during the winter. The 
weakness of the American banking system has been serious 
and in some quarters scandalous. A few reforms have been 
effected, but much remains to be done. The contest will be 
between those who believe that effective direction of economic 
affairs is impossible without public or government control over 
credit and hence over the banks, and that this necessitates 
the creation of a strong central bank dominated by the 
government. This means in practice control by the Treasury. 
The opposition argues along familiar lines against extension of 
government authority, and in particular voices the fear that 
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the fiscal needs of the Treasury will interfere unduly with the 
proper functioning of such a bank. It is contended that 
discount rates and credit extensions will unduly influence 
matters which should be kept strictly distinct. 

This recital has designated three major lines of effort during 
the past year and indicated three issues that will probably be 
to the front in the weeks just ahead. There is a real danger 
that both Americans and outsiders will become so absorbed in 
these matters, and especially in their details, that certain main 
tendencies will be overlooked. In conclusion it is worth while 
to undertake a brief appraisal. The need is perhaps not so 
much for a judgment on each of the items mentioned or on 
the many others that might have been included, but for an 
interpretation of the movement as a whole. In spite of the 
unprecedented amount of publicity and even of “ ballyhoo,” 
which may mislead us, it is evident that the American public 
is undertaking a readjustment of its economic and, if need be, 
of its legal structure, to accomplish certain results. 

First is an effort to reconcile two important principles 
which ordinarily do not clash but which come definitely into 
conflict in times like the present. One is the sacredness of 
contract upon which business operations so strongly depend. 
Agreements cannot well be entered into unless they can be 
relied upon. Promises may not be viewed lightly, to be broken 
by either party if he sees fit, or even if he encounters serious 
difficulties. At the same time, conditions may arise under 
which agreements cannot be adhered to. An attempt to 
enforce them may mean a breakdown—a conflict with 
another principle, that of function. If business is to function 
—to operate with freedom—some contracts must be modified 
or broken, no matter what the law or even the alleged sacred- 
ness of the promise. An extreme decline of prices, especially if 
rapid, may put large masses of debtors in a position where they 
cannot pay what they owe. Either the promises must be 
modified or business will collapse. Any disagreement over 
method should not blind us to this important issue. 

A second struggle is over the old legal principle of caveat 
emptor. Under modern conditions the buyer is increasingly 
unable to safeguard his own interests and in many directions 
there is being substituted the principle of caveat venditor. To 
such a shift there is bound to be opposition by the sellers, and 
the conflict in America centres at present about the attempt 
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to make certain ones of them, especially the bankers and the 
private electric light and power interests, deal more satis- 
factorily with those who must purchase their services. 

Finally there is the endeavour to introduce more control 
and guidance into our social and economic life—to modify 
laissez-faire more fully. The fact that “‘ economic planning ” 
has become a catchword or that many “ plans’ are absurd 
does not dispose of the issue. Washington contains many 
planners whose views may be bizarre, but the need persists and 
the efforts will continue. Mistakes will be made. Follies like 
the gold purchase scheme may be repeated. At times business 
men may have real grounds for complaint. But an increasing 
number of thoughtful persons are giving their attention to the 
question both in the large and in detail. Even though there 
may be a reaction because of errors, the movement will 
continue. If government relaxes its efforts private interests 
will persist in undertaking controls, each in its own field. But 
in the years to come government will probably play an 
increasing part. For the present the American public views 
with approval two main lines of effort—to reduce instability 
in prices, In wages and in employment, and to lessen some- 
what the existing inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
and income.y 

Ernest Minor Patrerson. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


WHITHER CENTRAL EUROPE? 


N spite of all the stirrings of passion in the tide of human 

events, in spite of all political and economic crises, the 

fundamental problems, as determined by considerations 
of territorial and national policy, remain for the most part 
unchanged ; it is seldom, and sometimes only with the lapse 
of centuries, that they are actually altered. Thus, ever since 
the time when democratic ideas began to take hold, the ques- 
tion lying at the root of all political problems in the territory 
we call Central Europe extending from the North Sea to the 
Agean, with a fluctuating Eastern boundary, has been that 
of the relationship between the German and the various other 
peoples inhabiting this territory. While it is true to say that 
the Habsburg Empire, in which German and Hungarian in- 
fluence was paramount, succumbed to the impelling desire 
for emancipation on the part of the many peoples it embraced, 
it is likewise undeniable that after the war the new states 
containing prominent German minorities became forced, by 
their anxiety to maintain and develop their autonomy, to 
follow a line of foreign policy which estranged them politi- 
cally from their natural economic centre of gravity, namely 
Germany. This fact has not, however, prevented the spiritual 
relations between these peoples and the German people from 
being not only maintained but in many respects intensified, 
in spite of the very considerable efforts made and assistance 
afforded by other centres of culture. This course of develop- 
ment resulted quite naturally, having regard to differences of 
history and attitude, in a peculiar division of labour between 
the little Austrian commonwealth set up by the provisions of 
the Peace Treaties and big Germany. 

The tendency towards the formation of large-scale economic 
entities in the rest of the world, and the grave economic 
depression which has struck at the very life of the agrarian 
exporting countries in the eastern and south-eastern portions 
of Central Europe, gave rise to a sequence of varied projects 
for the economic grouping of this area which had become split 
up by a diversity of frontiers dictated by the Peace Treaties 
from altogether too one-sided political motives. The inten- 
tions underlying these projects were in some cases more and 
in some cases less honestly economic or infected with the 
substance of power-politics. With one single exception, all 
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these proposals were thwarted by the political interests of 
one or more of the Big Powers or of the Central European 
states themselves. The exception is the Italian trilateral 
agreement concluded this year between the governments of 
Italy, Austria and Hungary, which aroused misgiving and 
antagonism in various quarters, but which in the end was 
not baulked either by the neighbouring countries or by other 
interested parties. 

It is justifiable to assume that this attitude of laissez-fatre 
on the part of the world at large was in the main attributable 
to two causes. The principles on which the Italo-Austro- 
Hungarian rapprochement has been built up can in the first 
place be said to have become to a great extent common pro- 
perty, after years of theoretical and political dispute. The sub- 
stitution of preferential treatment for most-favoured nation 
treatment, more particularly between neighbouring countries, 
and the use of clearing arrangements, more particularly 
between countries with weak currencies, are now recognised 
elsewhere also, after having long been attacked from many 
quarters, as being the right course to take—right because 
probably the only feasible course in the present economic state 
of the world. In the second place, the interested parties have 
quite dispassionately taken a good look at the Italo-Austro- 
Hungarian reckoning, and have been able to calculate with 
the aid of statistical figures that there are very natural limits 
set here as elsewhere, that the margin between the three 
countries capable of being exploited by preferential duties is 
not any too large, and that if the natural limits set by the 
present economic situation were to be overstepped for political 
reasons the capital basis required for doing so would probably 
soon be wanting. It thus came about that the opponents of 
the Italian triangle were actually persuaded, in spite of the 
manifest political motives which may be taken to have contri- 
buted to the conclusion of the pacts, to lend an ear to the 
repeated assurances on the part of the statesmen concerned 
that what was being done was only the first step towards a 
larger and more far-reaching system of inter-state economic 
co-operation in Central Europe, and to adopt a waiting atti- 
tude towards subsequent developments. 

While the countries of the Little Entente have for years 
past seen all their efforts to provide an economic foundation 
to their political alliance invariably thwarted by the nature 
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of their non-complementary economic structures, in spite of 
all existing political pressure, the German Reich has not only 
concluded a political truce with Poland but has embarked on 
a far-reaching scheme of economic co-operation with that 
country. Moreover, Germany is now setting to work to 
become definitely geographically orientated in its commercial 
policy and to carry out a large-scale redistribution of its 
imports through new commercial treaties with the countries 
of South-Eastern Europe. On the collapse of world trade, 
and with it of the widespread German overseas trade built up 
on the principle of most-favoured nation treatment, Germany 
began to look about for raw materials obtainable nearer at 
hand and at all events payable by way of clearing arrange- 
ments, and discovered that South-Eastern Europe would be 
in many respects a suitable source. At the same time it was 
clear that to increase the purchasing power of these countries 
would redound to the benefit of Germany’s industrial ex- 
ports ; and further inquiry showed that, in order to establish 
such a geographically natural and in every way economically 
stimulating exchange of goods on a permanent basis, all that 
was needed was some readjustment of the agricultural pro- 
duction of these countries to suit Germany’s requirements, 
such as restriction of wheat production in favour of the pro- 
duction of vegetable oil and various kinds of fodder. 

This readjustment has only become possible owing to 
Germany’s having won through to a clear and permanent 
economic orientation towards the South-East. For it is an 
admitted fact that readjustment more particularly of agri- 
cultural production is only possible when it is effected at long 
sight, and when the producer can rely on a safe market at 
profitable prices for years to come. In this effort to build up 
a natural and organic inter-state complementary economic 
system, untouched by political ambitions and embracing the 
agrarian countries of Eastern Europe and the industrial 
countries of Central and Western Europe, we can see the first 
premeditated and long-sighted step yet taken towards com- 
bating the present economic depression, which owes its 
disastrous aggravation in a great measure to the economic 
anarchy promoted by the Peace Treaties. 

German commercial policy thus at present comprises 
German-Polish business relations and the economic relations 
between the medium-sized and small states on the one hand 
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and the big German market on the other hand, built up on 
the basis of bilateral preferential agreements ; and this policy 
is now being followed alongside of the relations established by 
the trilateral Italo-Austro-Hungarian agreements. Hungary 
not only belongs to the Italian economic union but also has a 
very far-reaching and favourable commercial treaty with 
Germany, and has, moreover, steered a remarkably steady 
course directed by political long-sightedness and cool regard 
for her own interest, through the emotional crises, conflicts, 
and clefts of recent times. And, as the forthcoming visit of 
her statesmen to Warsaw would appear to indicate, it is 
probable that this country is working in the direction of 
bringing these two economic systems nearer together and 
possibly some day of combining them. Should this come 
about, the political field of force in Central Europe would also 
become gradually shifted, bringing nearer solution a number 
of questions which are open wounds in its body, constantly 
poisoning the relations between the nations and above all 
between the German people and the medium and small 
peoples in this area, and constantly threatening to resolve the 
present condition of quasi-peace and legal uncertainty into 
one of chaos and revolution. 

Meanwhile, the postponement of the official Hungarian 
visit to Warsaw, and the interest taken in Paris and more 
particularly in Prague in the recent interview between the 
Duce and the Austrian Chancellor Schuschnigg at Florence, 
suggest that the French bloc wishes to work in with the 
Central European preferential system now being advanced 
from all sides. It seems probable that Paris has now realised, 
as a result of the events of the end of July, that its Danube 
system, built up on money and arms instead of on the natural 
exchange of goods, would meet with considerable difficulties, 
in the case of an emergency, in regard to the actual interests 
of the partners, which means that the practical fulfilment of 
the treaties of alliance is questionable. French diplomacy 
thus has every reason for adopting a new course and partici- 
pating in combinations with good economic prospects, or 
recommending its partners to do so, with a view to combating 
the danger of losing its influence in a later phase of develop- 
ment. At the same time there is no denying that it possesses 
a number of effective means for carrying its wishes through. 
In colonial negotiations it has much to offer Italy, and behind 
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the projected security pact there stands the French army, a 
fact which makes the deepest possible impression on the small 
states in concern about their independence and sovereignty. 
Over and above these considerations, the gold reserves of 
the Banque de France and the fabulous lending power which 
they confer are contemplated with fascination and longing 
by all the states hard hit by the depression. 

The ultimate success of any inter-state economic recon- 
struction in Central Europe will largely depend on whether 
the diplomacy, more particularly of the French group of 
states, has learnt from the experience of the last decade that 
it is only by furthering economic development on geo-political 
lines in harmony with the conditions governing the opening 
up and growth of markets, not by way of the Procrustean 
bed of political coercion and fanatical adherence to a status 
quo long out of touch with reality, that any positive and 
lasting success can be achieved. 

The fact of the shift of Germany’s economic orientation 
towards South-Eastern Europe is not the only reason for 
stating that the German revolution is the most important 
event in Central Europe since the World War. In discussing 
and appraising its more distant repercussions we must dis- 
tinguish between its effects on the non-German nations ; 
secondly, on the German minorities in the states governed 
by non-German peoples ; and thirdly, on Austria. 

At the outset the fact that National Socialism in the first 
outburst of revolutionary ardour succeeded in launching the 
structural reform of the Reich, and in at once carrying through 
the politically most important part of this reform by abolish- 
ing the state character of the German provincial units, very 
considerably enhanced the prestige of the German Reich, as 
did also the unqualified manner in which the demand for 
equality of rights in the matter of military policy was thence- 
forth made. The middle and small non-German peoples in 
Central Europe saw at once in the first measures proceeding 
from the German revolution evidence of a new political will. 
Growth in power and prestige is equally apt to arouse 
sympathy and fear in others, and this is true of the present 
instance also. There were circles in non-German Central 
Europe which immediately felt the sovereignty and political 
self-determination of their states to be threatened, and 
pictured the coming of a Central European régime under the 
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hegemony of Berlin, in which the Prussian top-boot and 
mailed fist would crush out of existence the national and 
cultural aspirations of its various peoples. Then came Hitler’s 
declaration before the Reichstag on May 17th, 1933, which 
has since become famous, in which he proclaimed his thesis 
of ethnological nationalism (“‘ Volkstwm”’) as the basis of the 
politics of the new Germany. Affirmation of one’s own 
nationality in this sense implies recognition and affirmation 
of the nationality of others in its existence and right to live, 
and involves the rejection of Germanising, that is to say of the 
attempt to convert alien groups to one’s own national type, 
as has commonly been done in the past hundred years. 

This avowal on the part of the German Chancellor and 
Leader of the national revolution produced great relief 
throughout Central Europe, and it soon became manifest 
that of the effects of the increase in Germany’s prestige the 
sympathies were gaining ground over the fears. In very 
truth this National Socialist doctrine of “‘ Volkstum ”—how- 
ever it be judged in detail and more particularly as regards its 
racio-philosophical background—is capable of providing a 
Magna Carta for a new order in Central Europe which could 
at last set up a new legal edifice, in place of the agglomeration 
of conflicting nationalities drifting from one crisis to the next 
which has been in force since Europe became democratised. 
Passing for a moment in imagination from the reality of the 
present to a future transmuted by this new theory of racial 
nationalism, we may envisage a condition in which the peoples 
(not states) have mutually recognised and reciprocally guar- 
anteed their national estates, ruled no longer by the majority 
principle in a pluralistic party system, but by a unitary party 
established by plebiscite. 

Thus the political power-wielding and shaping force has 
nothing to gain, either in the upper circles or in the most sub- 
ordinate cell in the smallest village, by increasing thenumber of 
its adherents and with it the numbers of the nation in thestruggle 
of nationalities ; and—this is the decisive and novel feature— 
the individual is deprived of the freedom to decide for himself 
whether he will belong to this or that nation, at least for a 
certain period, under the terms of an international truce which 
would be necessary in order to make it clear to the peoples 
themselves that it is not in their interest to absorb elements of 
alien nationality. A settlement on these lines of the warfare 
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between nationalities which has now filled Central European 
history for a century past would have an historical precedent. 
The Wars of Religion were also brought to an end compul- 
sorily by the application of the principle cujus regio ejus 
religio, which robbed the individual of the right to decide for 
himself to what religion he belonged. Despite the admitted 
distance of the vista thus disclosed, there can be no doubt that 
practical politicians, including those of the non-German 
peoples, will have to consider the question of the application 
to Central Europe of this “ Volkstum” conception derived 
from the German revolution. f 
The example set by the development of Germany is also 
acting upon ideas of domestic politics among the non-German 
peoples of Central Europe. Here the ideas of Fascism and 
National Socialism meet. The union of nationalism and 
socialism falls on particularly fertile soil in those countries in 
which capitalism gained little or no foothold in the nineteenth 
century, and which are filled with lively resentment, more 
particularly since the war, against the workings of the inter- 
national ‘“ price scissors” in the agrarian markets. The 
national liberty movement, both against the Turkish Empire 
and more particularly, at the end of the World War, against 
the Habsburg monarchy, had long taught these peoples to 
combine the national attitude with the social. The Czech 
revolution of 1918, which together with the Hungarian 
initiated the collapse of the Dual Monarchy, showed that it is 
necessary, in addition to the bourgeois-democratic nationalist 
idea, to win over the proletarian-socialist elements, in the 
interest of a complete mobilisation of all available forces for 
the struggle for freedom and political independence. But even 
in the nations in which the army plays a larger part in the 
shaping of their political destiny, many a valuable impulse 
could be derived from the ideas underlying the German 
revolution. Discipline, absolute obedience and loyalty to the 
leader, unqualified subordination of the individual to the 
interests of the whole, self-discipline, and the leading of a 
hard and simple life are the canon laws of the soldierly attitude 
everywhere and at all times. Although Mussolini and Hitler 
and their collaborators are never tired of insisting that the 
Italian and German revolutions are not articles of export, 
there is no denying the fact that Fascism and National 
Socialism arenevertheless the expression of a twentieth-century 
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revolution which is taking hold not only of the whole of 
Europe but also, judging from indications in America and 
Asia, probably of the whole world. In these circumstances it 
is readily understandable that more particularly the peoples 
of Central Europe, which have been hit harder even than 
others by the economic depression, should be following the 
international development of the German revolution with 
intense interest. 

Fear of the new Germany, the first reaction in the peoples of 
Central Europe, expressed itself first and foremost in worse 
treatment of the German minorities. Fear of the spectre of 
German hegemony taking shape in Central Europe made the 
German groups suddenly appear to these peoples to constitute 
a threat to their independence as states, and led to an even 
more rigorous suppression of these groups than had already 
been practised since the conclusion of peace. In addition, the 
tidal wave of the National Socialist movement in the main 
body of the German people naturally did not stop short at the 
frontiers of Germany but also embraced the minorities out- 
side, and tended to cleave these minorities in a party sense, 
producing considerable uneasiness in the early phases of 
development. This condition has now to a great extent 
passed, the inner conflicts have died down, and the national 
front, the lack of which would of course have implied a grave 
danger to the national existence of these groups, has been 
re-established. With the disappearance of the first fears, 
which were in many cases definitely in the nature of a panic, 
and with the growth of the confidence of these peoples in the 
new Germany, which has also been furthered by measures of 
commercial policy, a general return to ease of mind began in 
this direction also. Nevertheless, until the doctrine of 
nationality becomes generally accepted in Central Europe, 
each advance of the European revolution in these states is 
bound to react against the minorities. 

In spite of certain peculiarities of historical tradition and 
more particularly of its intellectual and artistic life dominated 
by Vienna, the territory and people comprised in the present 
Austria which owes its existence to the provisions of the 
Treaty of St. Germain, were from the beginning of their 
history down to 1866 a part of the German Reich, and after 
1866 extremely closely bound up with the German people 
of the Reich both intellectually and culturally, and also 
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indirectly politically through the union between Habsburg and 
Hohenzollern. It does not therefore imply any questioning of 
Austria’s independence as a necessary feature of the European 
constellation to regard the appearance of Austrian National 
Socialism as being a perfectly natural and obvious concomi- 
tant and part of the pan-German revolution. Also, the 
antagonism between the three groups or trends purely 
Austrian, Austro-German, and purely German is true to the 
facts of the political tradition since democracy found its way 
into Central Europe. The eventful and difficult course of 
Austrian politics, more particularly since the loss of the great 
statesman Dr. Seipel, has been the subject of the keenest 
conflicts of opinion inside and outside the country. From the 
Central European point of view, the solution of Austria’s 
internal problem is a pre-condition for all further reconstruc- 
tion and for the development of a new order of things in this 
area. Given the existing distribution of political and social 
forces, this solution can only be arrived at in the spirit of 
Seipel, by gathering together on the broadest possible 
foundation all the forces making for reconstruction, with 
affirmation of Austria’s independence as a state and of the 
natural, cultural and political bonds by which it is tied to and 
interwoven with the German people as a whole, if it is to have 
any prospect of permanence. Given a solution of this most 
urgent of Central European problems, we can hope that, with 
the genuine assistance of a greater or smaller number of other 
interested Powers, the reconstruction of the economic system 
of Central Europe already begun will make rapid and success- 
ful progress. On these lines, and by ever closer cultural and 
political co-operation between the two states populated by the 
German people and the middle and small peoples of Central 
Europe, there could be built up a new order capable of securing 
for a long time to come the peace at present gravely threatened 
in this areav 
Kart Anton Prince Ronan. 


SPAIN TO-DAY. 
ee on events in Spain change their course soon there 


is considerable danger of this nation sinking into a 

state of permanent revolution. This situation derives 
naturally from the collapse of the centre policy of Sr. Azafia. 
Left and Right, neither strong enough to prevail, areshowing a 
blind intolerance which prohibits all social or political peace 
or progress. Two and a half years of Republican-Socialist 
rule failed to consolidate the young Republic which emerged 
so immaculately from the polls on April 12th, 1931. Twelve 
months of Centre-Right administration show a distinctly 
worse record. In fact no year since the loss of her last colonies 
has been so disastrous for Spain as that which has elapsed 
since the last elections. 

There has been revolt in the coal region of Asturias with 
one thousand dead and a city partly in ruins ; rebellion of the 
Generalitat of Catalonia; a revolutionary general strike 
which paralysed the nation entirely for one week ; a peasant 
strike affecting hundreds of thousands of agricultural workers ; 
an anarchist general strike with serious disturbances in the 
North ; a serious conflict of municipal character between the 
Basque Provinces and Madrid; a three months’ strike in 
the metal trades; a general strike lasting over one month in 
Saragossa. This year likewise has seen the Socialist Party, 
the pillar of the Republic during the first two and a half years 
of its existence, adopt a revolutionary attitude. It has seen 
also Republicans so little suspect of any extremist attitude as 
Miguel Maura, Sanchez Roman and Martinez Barrio declare 
solemnly that they “ broke all relations with the organs of the - 
régime.” 

It would, of course, be unfair to place the entire blame for 
this chaotic state of affairs on the shoulders of the two men 
who have either directly or indirectly inspired governmental 
policy during this tragic twelve months, namely Don Ale- 
jandro Lerroux, leader of the Radical Party, and Don José 
Maria Gil Robles, the head of the clerical C.E.D.A. Party. 
Responsibility obviously goes deeper than errors in tactics or 
lack of vision or of capacity. In seeking the reasons for the 
collapse of a régime which commenced so auspiciously it is 
worth while quoting the opinion of a Portuguese Republican 
politician who might be expected to understand the peculiar 
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circumstances which affect Spanish politics rather better than 
could most foreign observers. 

Alfonso Costa, a prominent figure in the Portuguese Repub- 
lic which got into difficulties after a rather more decent inter- 
val, in the prologue he has done for the book recently written 
by Marcelino Domingo entitled La Experiencia del Poder, 
points to what he considers fatal errors made during the first 
months of the new Spanish régime. He says that the Spanish 
Republicans who came unexpectedly into power on April 14th, 
1931, had a mandate to fulfil and that the destruction of the 
monarchy was not their only objective. They should have 
gone ahead and made the revolution, using full powers. He 
instances his own experiences in Portugal, saying: “ During 
eighteen months the Provisional Government managed to 
satisfy at least a part of the demands of the people and of the 
collective conscience in the field of the essential liberties of 
liberal principles and social progress. . . .” By government 
with provisional decrees social progress was made possible 
which not even the present dictatorial régime had had the 
courage to undo. Even so, Costa believes that they failed to 
go far enough, with the result that the reactionary forces 
remained masters of the field ; being greatly assisted by the 
enthusiasm with which representatives of these elements were 
welcomed into the moderate Republican parties. 

Costa obviously puts his finger on many sensitive points. 
One result of the convocation of Parliament four months after 
the triumph of the Spanish Republic was to flood the nation 
with laws which governments entirely occupied in the difficult 
task of parliamentary leadership had neither time nor surplus 
energies to put into execution. And the enthusiasm with 
which the moderate parties, such as the historic Radical Party 
of Sr. Lerroux, welcomed former monarchists to its bosom and 
later even collaborated electorally with persons who could not 
but be in opposition to all that the Republic originally stood 
for, has undoubtedly contributed largely to the present chaos. 
A revolution which was but half-begun has become inextric- 
ably mixed up with a counter-revolution. Ce 

Dr. Gregorio Marafion, who combines the task of specialisa- 
tion on internal secretion glands with that of political critic 
and mentor to the young régime, qualifies the reforms put 
through during the first years of the Republic as being 
“minimum” and similar “ to those desired under the 
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Monarchy by many persons who were far from revolutionary.” 
But he points out that this minimum of reforms had as result 
—through errors of those in control—the irritation of the 
Church and of other elements affected by the changes. In 
other words, the Republic annoyed those forces which are 
generally assumed to represent the ‘“‘ Old Spain ” but it did 
not disarm them. With the result that these interests were 
able to triumph in the first elections to be held. 

The entry of the forces of Sr. Gil Robles into the Cabinet 
was the signal for revolt ; it was assumed to be the symbol of 
the triumph of the reaction. This proved to a certain extent to 
be unjust in the light of later events when Sr. Jimenez 
Fernandez, Minister of Agriculture, commenced to show that 
the Christian-Socialist policy of which the C.E.D.A. had often 
spoken was intended as a reality. But those who were most 
surprised were not the Socialists but the Monarchist forces 
who had—so they said—paid amply towards the electoral 
costs of the C.E.D.A. Party and were hurt to find that the 
landowning interests were to have their wings clipped by a 
Minister representing that Party. 

Undoubtedly the Socialist threat of revolution had served 
to keep the C.E.D.A. from the Government for some months. 
But in the end Sr. Gil Robles decided to call their bluff. He 
has since said that he expected this rebellion and had preci- 
pitated it in the belief that as large supplies of arms were in the 
process of being acquired in Catalonia, it was better that the 
storm should break than that it should be postponed for a few 
months and when it might be much more difficult to suppress. 
This attitude seems natural enough, except for the fact that 
it seems rather strange that more adequate steps were not 
taken to deal with the movement if it was so confidently 
expected. 

However, there is no doubt that the revolt broke before the 
Socialists had made all their preparations, although this is not 
to say that the result would have been changed. The police 
during the first days of the revolt rounded up large quantities 
of arms and munitions which apparently no one had attempted 
touse. The Socialists naturally found that there is a good deal 
of difference between talking of revolution and putting across 
a successful revolt. Nor could it be an easy task for a Party 
which, with the exception of the revolt of 1917, had adhered 
to the policy of evolution rather than revolution; an 
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aspiration which General Primo de Rivera was one of the 
few Spanish conservatives to appreciate. 

Twelve months earlier, Sr. Gil Robles had said in Madrid : 
“‘ Democracy is for us not an end but a means; a means to 
conquer a new State. When the moment comes, either Parlia- 
ment submits or we will make it disappear.” From that time 
onwards, the entry of the C.E.D.A. into power had been fore- 
seen as the triumph of Fascism, or at least as being the thin 
end of the wedge. Not only the Socialists objected to the 
entry into a Republican cabinet of the Clerical forces. Don 
Miguel Maura, who, along with Sr. Alcala Zamora, gave con- 
servative respectability to the revolutionary movement which 
brought the Republic into being, likewise protested and 
published a note saying that he “ broke all relations with the 
organs of the régime.” This attitude was also adopted by 
persons so little suspect of extremist ideas as Don Felipe 
Sanchez Roman and Sr. Martinez Barrio. The Catalan auto- 
nomist groups of the Left likewise objected verbally, before 
going to further lengths. Sr. Albornoz resigned the post of the 
Presidency of the Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees, the 
second best paid official post in the land. Sr. Zulueta resigned 
the Embassy in Berlin, as did Sr. Barnes in Mexico City. 
Virtually, the only Republicans who did not protest were the 
members of the Radical Party—the Party accused by its 
opponents of betraying the Republic. 

Even to-day it is difficult to say to what lengths the various 
groups approved or supported the Socialist rebellion. The 
Right Press, perhaps not altogether without reason, suggests 
that there was an understanding. There had been interviews 
in the days preceding the revolt between prominent figures of 
Socialist and Republican parties. Possibly there was a certain 
amount of bluffing on both sides. The Republicans were very 
anxious to get back to power and to apply the lessons they had 
learned from their errors and omissions of the first two and a 
half years and they probably were confident that they could 
again assume leadership once the Lerroux Government had 
been overturned by revolt in various parts of Spain on a scale 
impossible to check. The Socialists on the other hand needed 
the support of Republican Army elements and also knew that 
whatever happened in Catalonia, and probably in the Basque 
country also, would be of a Republican-Autonomist character 
and outside their direct control. Perhaps they believed that 
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the movement would be of such a nature throughout Spain as 
to put them in power completely. 

However, judging from the rather scanty facts available, 
it seems more than likely that the idea of a Republican- 
Socialist coalition existed and that there would have been no 
attempt whatever to set up any kind of integral communism in 
Spain. Nationalisation of banks, or of certain banks, and of a 
few industries, with rough and ready expropriation and 
colonisation of land, and reorganisation of army and police 
forces, was probably the ultimate goal of those behind the 
October revolution. It is difficult to imagine that such 
measures would have produced anything other than economic 
chaos for a period of time, but they would at the same time 
have given a serious blow to the interests of the ‘Old Spain,” 
and possibly some of the Republicans believed that such a 
result would in the end have made it easier to organise Spain 
on new lines. 

One factor which made revolution possible was the wave of 
class hatred which has been born in Spain during the last few 
years. There is probably no country in Western Europe to-day 
where such a terrible feeling of bitterness is evident among the 
workers. It is perhaps a natural result of the tempting vision 
of a new order of things which has been dangled before their 
eyes during the Republic and has aroused desires and ambi- 
tions which no Government is going to find easy to appease. 

The lack of a strong middle-class capable of organising 
Spain’s economy on a sound basis naturally makes the ful- 
filling of such aspirations supremely difficult. Sr. Cambo, the 
Catalan financier, says “ Spain’s economy suffers from rickets.” 
Sr. Araquistain, the Socialist writer, says: ‘‘ Our bourgeoisie 
has created nothing; neither an efficient industry, nor a 
modern and prosperous agriculture. It is a class which 
historically has never advanced beyond the stage of pre- 
capitalism. Unintelligent, uncultured, miserly and insensitive, 
it relies only on the inhuman forces of its money and on the 
police forces for the resolution of the social problems of 
Spain.” 

Nothing could be more difficult than to try to sort out the 
present tangled skein of Spanish affairs. A new complication 
is introduced by the manifesto of the Monarchists, which 
virtually commits both them and Don Alfonso to a Fascist 
programme. While on the other hand the split between the 
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partisans of Sr. Gil Robles and the Monarchists has become 
deeper and the former now find themselves committed more 
strongly than ever to the Radical Party, just when that Party 
appears to be feeling once again certain yearnings towards the 
Left policy which it had professed for nearly twenty years— 
until this year. 

The difficulties which surround Sr. Gil Robles appear to 
have upset his judgment ; the fact that he is only thirty-four 
has become rather apparent during the last few weeks, and 
this despite the tuition he receives from the clever Don Angel 
Herrera, the head of Catholic Action and brother of a well- 
known Jesuit preacher. His dictatorial manner and the parlia- 
mentary manceuvres he has employed to eject first Sres. 
Samper and Hidalgo from the Cabinet and later Sr. Villalobos, 
Minister of Education, have not enhanced his prestige as a 
politician. He runs considerable risk of splitting the Centre 
forces as efficiently as he managed to split the Right. 

Another difficulty which enmeshes both Radicals and 
C.E.D.A. is the question of the excesses committed by native 
Moorish troops and by the Foreign Legion during the occupa- 
tion of Oviedo after the rebellion. Naturally, the fact that the 
rebels had murdered ten priests and a dozen or more mining 
engineers and other male civilians excused a certain amount of 
violence. But by use of an iron censorship and by a tactless 
attempt to intimidate foreign journalists, the Government 
appears to have made a very serious error of judgment. It 
tries to smother the whole business. Sr. Lerroux has described 
as “ sheer fantasy ” the reports that excesses have been com- 
mitted. Probably exaggeration has distorted the truth. But 
hard, cold details such as those given to the Public Prosecutor 
by the Radical-Autonomist Deputy for Valencia, Sr. Marco 
Miranda, cannot be dismissed lightly. He gives the names, 
addresses, ages, of forty-six persons, including two women and 
four children under fifteen years of age, alleged to have been 
summarily shot without trial by Moorish troops or Foreign 
Legionaries. These were all persons who appeared not to be 
implicated directly in the rebellion ; it does not include those 
who may have been caught with weapons in their hands. 
Repression has always been a sensitive point in Spain. The 
shooting of Francisco Ferrer in 1909 virtually ruined the 
career of Don Antonio Maura. Sr. Azafia was discredited by 
the terrible executions of Casas Viejas when seventeen 
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peasants were shot in cold blood by Guardias de Asalto. It is 
quite evident that the occupation of Oviedo will bring political 
consequences sooner or later. 

He would be a wise person who would play the prophet 
in Spain to-day. But it does at least seem clear that the 
counter-revolution will be unable to succeed without the 
setting up of a Dictatorship. And it also seems very clear that 
unless some political party carries out prompt and energetic 
measures calculated to reorganise Spain on an economic basis 
more in keeping with the twentieth century, then continued 
and violent social unrest is likely to persists 

Henry Buck ey. 


the GHU RCH, “THE-CHURCH.OF 
ENGLAND, AND WORLD PEACE. 


R. HENDERSON has declared that in his opinion 

the choice between co-operation and conflict, between 

peace and war, must be made now if we are to avoid 
slipping back into barbarism and anarchy. “I believe,” he 
said, “ most profoundly that it is the duty of the Churches 
to take sides in this struggle which, at bottom, involves a 
conflict between two views of life, the pagan or anarchistic 
view and the Christian belief in the brotherhood of man.” 
The implications of this last sentence are worth considering. 
How shall the Churches take sides ? What can the Church of 
England do? What are its opportunities ? Whence do they 
come? Before we reply there are one or two general observa- 
tions to be made. 

First of all the Church, wherever it is placed, owes its 
authority to its Divine Master, and in dealing with individuals 
and congregations it is independent of worldly movements 
and motives if it is true to Him. Secondly, therefore, as 
regards the Governments of the several nations and the 
formation of opinion among men and women as electors, the 
Church is detached more or less from those political influences, 
- many of them honourable, which carry weight in the minds 
of statesmen when they are directing the lines which their 
countries, in their opinion, should adopt. 

If we look at the first of these considerations it is plain 
that the aim of the Church must be to promote peace and 
mutual brotherliness among men. Turning to Mr. Henderson’s 
appeal for brotherhood we must note that in the New Testa- 
ment the word “brother” appears primarily to mean 
brother-Christian. The fellowship of the early Christians was 
clear and active in face of the totally different outlook and 
the opposition of the heathen world by which they were 
surrounded. They could not preach a tepid kind of brother- 
hood of mankind; they had to exclaim: “‘Come out from the 
life of the unregenerated world in which you are living: join 
our fellowship which has its focus of unity in another world ; 
our citizenship is in heaven. Love the Brotherhood.” 

Now when we say that the Church if true to its vocation 
must have the will to peace, we have to recognise that the 
peace which it proclaims can only be a purposeful and active 
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peace. It seeks, to use the old words, for “ unity, peace and 
concord.” These words mean an eager co-operation for a 
peace that is worthy of its name, and go beyond an easy 
tolerance and feeble friendliness in personal life or in an 
unagegressive international quietude. Unity is conscious ; 
concord is forceful. Our ideal of peace must be removed from 
any notion of a state of things where the heart and the pur- 
pose do not primarily count. And this is the case because a 
peace that has no deliberation and intention in it is no less 
open to the danger of collapsing by itself than to the risk of 
being ruthlessly broken in upon from outside. What one may 
call an accidental peace provides a ready prey to those who 
have more consistency of purpose than their victims have. 
The peace, then, which is to be our goal is to arise from con- 
viction and effort. And we rightly insist that the Church 
has a unique opportunity of inculcating this peace and of 
training the thoughts and the outlook of all those who listen 
to its voice. 

It is no part of this article to discuss the implications of the 
term “peace,” or to explore the difference to be found 
between a rightful and a wrong peace ; or to inquire whether 
war is ever a duty, or is always to be rejected as a means of 
settling international disputes, even when arbitration has 
failed and the life of weaker nations is being overridden and 
individuals are being outraged. Nor does disarmament in any 
form, or degrees of disarmament, come within our purview. 
What is here simply urged is that the whole Church and its 
ministers are, by their calling, on the side of peace, of peace 
and right. 

When we look at the second of our considerations, namely 
that a part of the influence of the Church arises from its being 
removed from political concerns in the narrower sense, we 
certainly cannot speak generally for all Churches. The reason 
is that the detachment of the Church varies so much in 
different countries. For there may be many stages between a 
Church like that of the Apostolic age, wholly independent of 
political influence, and a Church which is dominated by its 
political and national environment. It is only too possible to 
envisage a Church so fully obsessed by a national patriotism 
that it finds itself preaching a nationalism which leads on in 
the direction of eventual war rather than of peace. This is not 
necessarily to say that such a Church is insincere ; the truth 
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may be that it has first misled itself before it proceeds to 
mislead others. No Church is immune from this dangerous 
and unsuspected self-deception. The Church in such a case 
may propound the doctrine that peace is a very desirable 
thing and that it will best be found in the acknowledged 
dominion of the country to which this particular Church 
belongs. In the name of peace it may be all the time preaching 
a cruel and war-crushed subjugation which carries no con- 
tentment of the conquered with it. We are reminded of the 
British leader two thousand years ago when he criticised the 
Roman occupation of the country, and declared, as Tacitus 
records, ‘“‘ They make a desert and they call it peace.” 

A Church in this situation can scarcely be said to be in a 
position to preach to men and women on a different plane 
from the guidance of the politician, for the simple cause that 
it has been infected by the outlook of the politicians them- 
selves. It may have a different field of operations. It may 
use a different language, but the text of its exhortation will 
be the same. Its scope will differ from that of the politicians 
in that it will be able to get an entry into the minds of many 
who will listen more readily to religious arguments, yet 
unsuspectingly all the time are hearing a new exposition of 
the old political thesis. 

We have also to consider the case of a national Church which 
its Government repudiates. This, also, we see before our eyes. 
Such a Church may still be national in the sense that it is the 
Church of the people and guides and blesses their holy 
aspirations. But it reaps no longer any advantage from 
association with the national régime. State and Church, 
national Church though it be, are at variance. Nevertheless, 
such an outcast Church would still have a power coming from 
its former position. It is not like the late Apostolic Church, 
persecuted by an alien Government ; it is a Church thrown 
down from its old position, and robbed of its own accorded 
privileges. But the privilege of service abides, such a Church 
has a special calling to help its adherents in all that is good. 
It is not dethroned from the hearts of the faithful. It leads 
them to seek in hours of tribulation for the morning dawn of 
righteousness and peace. It is still national in memory and 
power. 

A wise and pure Church would find a part of its duty and 
privilege to preach an eager and sane patriotism ; a patriotism 
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which recognises that a true love of country is not to be held 
as a defiance and challenge to other nations, but aims at 
making the country which it loves a contributing power to 
the success of all. As the great Athenian statesman explained, 
the true patriot does not wish to keep the best things of his 
country to himself, but is ready to share them with others and 
to give them a world-wide publicity. ‘‘ Athens,” he exclaimed, 
“is the school of Greece.” Such a patriotism in the modern 
world takes a wide view and remembers that it is a law of life 
that all, whether individuals or countries, are members of one 
another and can promote a common and larger good in which 
all can partake. “No one’s real loss can be another’s real 
gain.” This should be the attitude of a Christian nation. 
The Roman Catholic Church, it may be observed, presents no 
exception to the Churches’ general approval of a noble con- 
tributing patriotism, unless it is in so far as it has a universal 
scheme of centralisation which transcends all local boundaries 
and national Churches. For its ideal is not that of a reunion 
of national Churches and coherent communions with certain 
essentials secured, but of one single Church unified throughout 
its system, and paying its homage to the throne of St. Peter. 

No one can deny that one great enemy to peace, perhaps 
its greatest, is fear. It is through mutual fear that the nations 
in this century have piled up armaments against one another ; 
fear has been a potent force in commercial competition. 
What the whole world needs now is a sense of security ; 
nothing could do more to advance the cause of international 
peace than the removal of the nervous fears of aggression on 
the part of others, and the fears of the results of selfish and 
isolated patriotism. But such fearfulness and the causes 
from which it springs are quite contrary to the Christian 
ethic, which, if on the positive side it induces peace, on the 
negative side has no place for the fear which is bred of 
insecurity and antagonism. If fear springs from rivalry and 
distrust, right relations are the happy fruit of mutual faith 
and respect. 

When we turn to the influence of the Church of England 
it is clear that the fact that it is a national Church and that 
there is a union, a spiritual nexus, between the English 
Church and the English nation unquestionably gives a 
unique opportunity in this whole matter to the Church of 
England. This opportunity may be grouped under three 
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heads, first of all at home, secondly in the Empire, thirdly in 
the world at large. The Church of England at home is placed 
very differently from any other religious body. It has a 
special privilege of service. The clergyman of the Church of 
England, resident among his people, has an accredited access 
to them, not only when they are assembled in church, but in 
their homes. His home stands among the homes of his people. 
However brotherly our feeling may be towards the ministers 
of the various Free Church bodies, and however much we may 
appreciate the good results of their lives and preaching and 
teaching, not least on the subject of peace, they have neces- 
sarily to minister to their adherents by congregations and not 
by parishes. If the clergyman of the Church of England is 
a wise man, he will visit in the houses of all his parishioners 
who will give him a welcome. On their part, whether they 
belong to the Church of England or to one of the Free 
Churches, they will look upon him as a friend to whom they 
= turn in all the movements of their personal and family 
ife. 

We can find a good illustration of all this in the work done 
by the clergy during the Great War. Especially in our country 
districts, the War might have been received in a different 
spirit if the clergyman and his wife and family (for we must 
not forget these) had not been at hand to help his flock in 
every way that lay in his power. He was there to break the 
sad news of bereavement, to explain the papers that had to 
be filled in, to guide the service of the boys and the girls, to 
sympathise with the perplexities, to guide one and all in the 
ways of steadiness, self-sacrifice and uncomplaining purpose- 
fulness. A man occupying such a situation affects the public 
opinion around him. To some extent his brother in the noble 
medical profession shares his opportunities, but not in the 
same way, because the doctor has not the same permanent 
right of entry and authoritative position. His services are 
only required from time to time and his influence is less 
concentrated. 

If the clergyman sets himself on the side of all that makes 
for peace, he counts towards the success of a policy for peace. 
Think of the effect of one man doing this in every parish all 
over England! Think of this man constantly purifying the 
springs of action which, if misdirected and mishandled, 
promote war! It may be in the first instance the petty war 
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between neighbours, it may on a larger scale be war between 
sections and classes, it may be on the largest scale, a war 
between nations. Now if the Church at home has this wonder- 
ful man-power to use in the dissemination of the things which 
make for good and for peace, it must be carefully observed 
that its influence reaches farther and all over the Empire. 
The Church of England in the Empire is not established and 
is independent of the State; it is only one among many 
religious bodies and spiritual forces. But it makes the 
greatest difference that the Church extended in the Empire 
is in touch with the Church of England at home. This adds a 
prestige to its ministrations, and once again the prestige is 
the privilege of serving righteous causes, with greater force 
and acceptability. The Bishop when he speaks, and every- 
one knows it, not only speaks as the Bishop of the diocese, 
but as one who is in touch with the Bishops of the home 
Church. These Bishops have a recognised place of leadership 
in the national life. Some of them have seats in the House of 
Lords, from which they can urge policies that are generous 
and wise, and tend to promote the Kingdom of God. Here, 
yet again, is a privilege of opportunity for advancing the 
things that make for right and for well-being, and of using 
for this purpose a big position which a Christian State from 
its very beginning has accorded to them. 

But this must not be read as if the Bishops were an 
isolated group, the only champions of good causes in an Upper 
House of Parliament that was mainly worldly and selfish in 
its outlook. They are not marked off by their demeanour as 
they are by their dress in the House of Lords, of which they 
constitute one of the very oldest parts. The present writer 
remembers a day when, passing straight from the Lambeth 
Conference, in which a discussion on War and Peace had taken 
place, he stepped into the House of Lords and happened to 
find a debate proceeding there on the same subject. The only 
distinction he could draw between the one place and the 
other was that the House of Lords seemed more vividly to 
recognise the practical considerations which encompassed 
and therefore corrected the idealism of the Conference. At 
heart they were one. In spite of the fact that individual 
Members of Parliament need not be Christians, the Christian 
outlook of the whole body can be quickly recognised by one 
who observes the way in which from a hundred years ago the 
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legislature has more and more been ready to pass social 
legislation for the benefit of the community. The action of 
Parliament in regard to slavery and the slave trade comes 
into mind when we are commemorating the work of Wilber- 
force, and in more recent years the output of humanitarian 
Acts has been very large. 

Thirdly, we have to remember the effect of the National 
Church of England over the world at large, especially, no 
doubt, in Europe. The fact that there is here a national 
church reveals to the world that the public life of England is 
openly Christian. For example, our Assizes always start with 
a service in the Cathedral of the Church; both Houses of 
Parliament begin their daily sessions with prayer. The 
Sovereign is crowned in Westminster Abbey. This official 
connection between the Church and State does not deaden 
the appeal of the Church ; on the first Armistice Day, before 
any public services were announced, people rushed to church, 
by nature one might say, to give expression to their thanks- 
giving, very much as those who lived in London hastened to 
Buckingham Palace, where the King represented the cor- 
porate personality of the nation on its day of joy. So it is 
still. However apathetic the people may appear to be on an 
ordinary Sunday, there are times when if their emotions are 
stirred by public or domestic events they come to the church 
to consecrate their feelings and to lift up their hearts to God. 

There is nothing like this public confession of Christian 
allegiance elsewhere. Foreigners are aware of the strength 
and the reality of the Christian outlook and sympathy 
diffused in our public life. Sometimes on the Continent of 
Europe we find Church and State in opposition or taking up 
the position of armed neutrality. It was a wonder to such 
nations that the discussions on Prayer Book revision should 
have evoked all the interest that was aroused in both Houses 
of Parliament, and on such a very lofty plane. The Church of 
England has a special opportunity of influencing national 
policy and the public opinion on which in the end such policy 
must rest. Let the Christian voice lead the political voice. 
This way lies the way of the peacemaker. The national 
character of the established Church of England is the measure 
of its power to promote all righteous causes in the world and 
among them the cause of peace. 

In conclusion we must lay great stress upon the fact that 
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side by side with the efforts that are being made for reunion 
at home we find a growing coherence existing between the 
Churches of various countries. There is a noble freemasonry 
between them which can enable those who belong to nations, 
politically at variance, to be one in investigating their 
Christian heritage and in promoting the cause of unity 
internationally on the ecclesiastical plane. It has been 
noteworthy the way in which in the last fifteen years the 
Churches in various European countries have been meeting 
together in conferences, and in discussions of points of 
difference and agreement: all this has led to sympathy and 
understanding, and to methods of closer fellowship. In England 
the Church led the way to the unity of the nation. Once 
more we may discover that, through such unity as the Church 
offers to its sections and branches, a greater unity arises 
between the countries in which those sections are found. 
Here is the Church at work as a power for peaceé 
B. Norwic: 


THE COMMON INFORMER. 
Or: November 6th, 1934, the House of Commons gave 


leave for the introduction of a Bill designed to disable 

any common informer in future from starting a penal 
action for his own benefit. It may well be that Parliament 
will come at long last to realise that it is wrong for a free 
country to allow an informer to seek redress for his own 
pecuniary advantage in respect of a public wrong in which 
he has no direct personal interest or concern. A wrong to the 
State should surely be atoned for by a penalty payable to the 
State alone. 

The origin of the practice whereby private persons can 
exploit the wrongs of others goes far back into English 
history. Penal actions of this type arose generally because 
men doubted whether the eyes of the primitive State were 
sufficiently watchful and its arm sufficiently long to discover 
and punish offenders. In a few cases of later date the legisla- 
ture may have distrusted the zeal of the executive. In others 
again, such as those which were associated with the State 
monopoly of lotteries, the motive was simply the wish for the 
better detection of unauthorised private competitors. 

The golden age of the informer was the Tudor period. In 
Sir William Holdsworth’s History of English Law reference is 
made to the long line of sixteenth-century statutes in which 
the common informer was given the penalties recovered by 
his energy, and collusive proceedings by friends of culprits 
were treated as “ covinous ” and therefore no bar against a 
genuine informer’s suit. The system gradually provoked 
resentment among the many who were “ unjustlie vexed and 
disquieted by common informers,” and this class found a 
powerful champion in the great Sir Edward Coke. In his 
Third Institute of the Laws of England he describes informers 
as “turbidum hominum genus,” and as ranking among the 
“ viperous vermin who endeavoured to have eaten out the 
sides of the church and common-wealth.” By their diligence 
in setting penal actions on foot they impoverish “ chiefly the 
poorer sort for malice and private ends.” Coke’s influence 
caused a marked decline in the statutory recognition and 
encouragement of common informers. Probably the Crown 
recognised that it paid better to take the penalty for itself. 
Coke expressed this view in more dignified words: ‘“ The 
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King cannot commit the sword of his justice or the oil of his 
mercy concerning any penal statute to any subject.” It is 
thus noteworthy that two of the Sabbatarian laws of the 
seventeenth century (the Sunday Observance Acts of 1625 
and 1677) punished offenders by fines for the benefit of the 
poor of the parish and, in default of payment, by being “ set 
publicly in the stocks,” rather than by rewarding the piety or 
cupidity of the informer. 

The tide turned again in favour of the common informer in 
the reign of George III. The House of Commons (Disqualifi- 
cation) Acts of 1782 and 1801, while properly disabling 
members who enjoyed government contracts from voting in 
the House, assigned the severe penalties incurred on any 
breach of the law to the first person to issue a writ. The heavy 
litigation in which several claimants raced to recover some 
£46,500 from a member who had inadvertently contravened 
the 1801 statute in 1913, proved that the common informer 
had still an opulent niche in the English penal system. 

The most interesting statute of George III’s reign, however, 
which still avails the informer, is the Lord’s Day Observance 
Act, 21 Geo. 3 c. 49, to which Chitty’s Statutes, the Statutes 
at large, and the House of Lords’ Committee of 1895 assign 
the date 1781, though the Law Reports uniformly give the 
date as 1780. The Sunday Entertainment Act, 1932, confirms 
the latter view. For several generations this statute was 
believed to apply simply to debates in theological academies— 
a belief based on a wrong view of the importance of its 
preamble. In 186g its aid was invoked by a common informer 
in an action to recover penalties against persons for lecturing 
on Sunday for reward in St. Martin’s Hall. The Court of 
Common Pleas held that lectures designed to portray “ science 
as the handmaid of religion ” could not be described as being 
given “ for public entertainment or amusement ” within the 
words of the statute. An occasional “ diverting passage ” 
in a lecture was not enough. Unhappily, in Terry v. Brighton 
Aquarium Company (1874), {200 were recovered as a penalty 
by an informer on the ground that the public feeding of fish 
at the aquarium was an “amusement.” The fact that 
sixteen bandsmen played a selection of sacred music in order 
to lessen the entertaining character of the exhibition was held 
to make no difference. In Reid v. Wilson (1895) the plaintiff 
failed because he sued the wrong defendants, but the Court of 
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Appeal held that the Leeds Sunday Lecture Society had in 
fact broken the law by reason of the jokes which a lecture by 
Max O’Rell on “ John Bull, Sandy and Pat ” made inevitable. 
The character of the lecture transformed the hall in which it 
was held into “a disorderly house.” 

As a result of this case, a select committee of the House of 
Lords considered in 1895 a proposal by Lord Hobhouse to 
amend the Act of 1781. The report of its proceedings is well 
worth reading. It illustrates how far England has since 
travelled towards what some may call a more profane con- 
ception of Sunday. It was seriously argued before this body 
whether the tune “See the Conquering Hero” was more 
permissible on a Sunday than “ Sally in our Alley,” as it came 
from an oratorio. The Rev. Frederic Peake, a witness, gave 
evidence that one Sunday a lecturer had even vindicated 
vivisection, “ not at all suitable teaching for the Lord’s Day 
or any other day.” Objection was made to Sir Robert Ball’s 
lectures on the ground that “ I am a pupil of a much greater 
Astronomer-Royal, who says the heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament sheweth his handiwork.” The 
Archbishop of Canterbury thought that the use of limelight 
might convert “ instructive ” addresses, which were arguably 
outside the ambit of the statute, into “‘ amusing ” addresses, 
which were taboo. On the other side, much evidence was 
adduced as to the popularity in London and the industrial 
North of Sunday lectures and concerts, and of the good 
results of opening libraries and museums on Sundays. 
Nothing came of the report of this committee. The 1781 
statute has in fact remained on the statute book, subject to 
the right of the Crown under an Act of 1875 to remit penalties, 
but not costs. This right is by no means always exercised by 
the Home Secretary, to whom it is in practice delegated. 

In 1931 the Court of Appeal condemned as quite unfounded 
and unconstitutional a belief of the London County Council 
that the Act of 1781 was “ obsolescent ” and unenforceable, 
and that the Council had power to dispense with its provisions 
in licensing entertainments. This decision led to a revival in 
the activities of the informer until curbed to some extent 
by the Sunday Entertainments Act, 1932, which partially 
legalises in certain areas the opening of cinemas to the 
public on Sundays and modifies the Sunday Observance Acts 
in respect of musical entertainments, museums, lectures and 
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debates. In other respects the code of 1781 still operates in 
1934. As recently as last August a garden party organised 
for a Sunday on behalf of certain charities in Manchester, to 
which entrance was to be obtained for payment, had to be 
deferred at the last moment on account of the apprehensions 
of its promoters. A letter from Lord’s Day House in London 
had in fact been written to the Chief Constable of Manchester, 
calling his attention to the statute and asking him to exert his 
authority to prevent breaches of the law. 

Nor is the ambit of the informer’s activities confined to 
laws as to Sunday observance. In 1923 two humble town 
councillors who sat as members of the Morpeth corporation 
without having filed returns of their election expenses in 
pursuance of the Municipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1884, were sued for heavy penalties. The 
court found that it had jurisdiction to grant relief in view 
of the defendants’ “‘ inadvertence.” Among the difficulties 
inherent in the law and practice relating to common informers 
are the constant doubts which have arisen whether they or the 
Crown are entitled to sue in penal actions and whether the 
Crown or the courts can in law or will in fact remit penalties. 
One of Bradlaugh’s triumphs was in persuading the House of 
Lords in 1883 to reverse a decision of the Court of Appeal, and 
to hold that a common informer could not sue him under the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act, 1866, for having sat and voted in 
the House of Commons without having made and subscribed 
the required oath. It was held that in order to enable a 
common informer to maintain an action for a penalty, an 
interest in the penalty must be given to him by express words 
or by sufficient implication. Lord FitzGerald’s speech includes 
the weighty dictum that “ the legislature may have considered 
it better not to give a right of suit to the common informer in 
whose hands it might be made an engine of oppression, and 
rather to leave the enforcement of the law in all proper cases 
to the Attorney-General, responsible to the Crown and to 
Parliament for the due performance of his duty.” 

It remains true, however, to say that the laws which give 
rights to the common informer have never been separately 
tabulated ; that among such laws there are material differences 
between the proportions of any penalties recovered to which 
an informer will be entitled ; that there is no uniform system 
or principle by which certainty can be expressed whether a 
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power to relieve from penalties can or cannot be exercised ; 
that it is doubtful to what extent the saving clause which is 
inserted in the Common Informer Bill, recently introduced 
in the House of Commons for the purpose of preserving the 
right of the Crown to recover penalties, fines and forfeitures in 
penal actions, will enable statutes hitherto enforced at the 
instance of common informers to remain enforceable at the 
instance of the Attorney-General or the Home Office. None 
of the perplexities which these facts involve ought to stay the 
reformer’s hand. 

There has been complete agreement among the judges who 
in our own times have dealt with penal actions as to the 
personal worthlessness in most cases of the common informer. 
Their views have been in accordance with the practice of 
interpreting penal statutes strictly and of treating technical 
defences with more sympathy than they excite in other cases. 
The informer has few friends among the public or in the Press. 
The glamour which rightly attaches to the spy who uses his 
craft and courage for his country, often for scanty or no 
reward, can never attach to the spy who, with no personal 
risk, exploits another’s error for his own enrichment. 

In these circumstances there would seem to be no answer 
to the case for abolishing proceedings by way of penal action 
when initiated by a common informer 

GERALD Hurst. 


VoL. CXLVII. 13 


MR. GANDHI AND THE UNTOUCHABLES. 
Fee: nearly two years a periodical called Haryan has 


reached me week by week from India. Only a score or 

two of these papers are read in England. Yet it is but 
eight foolscap pages of print ; and anyone who reads on an 
average one page per week will learn more in a year about the 
essential India—the India of 700,000 villages—and of her 
problems, economic, social, religious, than by reading many 
blue-books. Moreover, he will learn more of Mr. Gandhi’s 
mind, and of his work and activity, his ideals and, it may be, 
of his limitations, than by reading many telegrams from special 
correspondents, and many estimates of his character by per- 
plexed Western observers. Everyone in the West knows that 
Mr. Gandhi, whatever his political influence may be from day 
to day, is a force to be reckoned with in the world, and not 
just in Anglo-Indian relations—and everyone knows, too, 
that Mr. Gandhi does not fit easily into our ordinary Western 
standards: he remains something of an enigma to his own 
generation. Yet how few seem to trouble to go to the source 
for their knowledge of the man! The present writer is strongly 
tempted to do like many other Westerners who know Mr. 
Gandhi personally, and to say: “ Listen to me and I will 
interpret him to you truly.” But it is better to say: “ Listen 
to his own voice: some explanation and some interpretation 
must be offered ; but it shall be as little as possible.” 

So let us take a month’s issues of Harijan, Mr. Gandhi’s 
weekly paper devoted to the service of the Untouchables, or, 
as he calls them, the “ Harijans,” the people of God. It must 
first of all be recalled that in August, 1933, when Mr. Gandhi 
was unconditionally released from prison, he undertook to 
devote himself for the remaining year of his prison sentence 
wholly to the service of the Untouchables, to those fifty or 
sixty millions of his fellow-countrymen who have been kept 
out-caste and submitted to frightful disabilities by their 
fellow-Hindus. It is, indeed, a fact that many of them engage 
in occupations that must make them dirty ; and under the 
rigid caste system of India every child born into an Un- 
touchable family must follow the occupation (dirty or not) of 
his or her parents. Mr. Gandhi insists that, instead of con- 
signing these people to the most insanitary parts of the towns 
and villages, and refusing to allow them access to the ordinary 
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water supply or schools, the very fact of their unpleasant but 
necessary and valuable occupations is a special reason for 
honouring them and giving them the fullest facilities for a 
clean and healthy and happy life. So for most of a year he 
went on tour, by train, by motor, and on foot, through the 
length and breadth of India, addressing meetings in town 
and village, taking collections for the “ Harijan Sevak 
Sangh,” as the society for serving the Untouchables is called, 
pleading with the caste Hindus everywhere to recognise the 
Untouchables as their brothers. Near the end of the tour, 
a certain high-caste Hindu, who had dogged Mr. Gandhi’s 
footsteps and organised counter-demonstrations, was molested 
and hurt ; although the responsibility for this act of violence 
was not brought home to any of Mr. Gandhi’s followers, he 
decided to undertake a week’s fast at the end of his tour in 
penance for this act of violence and for other things that he 
had seen and heard during his tour which had caused him to 
feel shame. So the Harizjan of August t1oth begins with this 
statement : 


With the completion of the tour and the year of probation 
during which I was to devote myself wholly to the Harijan cause 
and take no active part in politics, many have begun to speculate 
about my immediate future activity. Happily, the fast is to pre- 
determine my course during it and for some time after. But, even 
apart from the fast, I should like to say that, whilst it is open to me 
to speak and write on politics, I propose to keep myself aloof from 
them as much as possible. The joy of the past self-restraint is too 
fresh to fade from the memory and to induce volubility of political 
speech. My partiality for Harijan and kindred causes persists and 
will persist, I hope, to the end of my life. 


“‘ The joy of the past self-restraint ” . . . ““ my partiality for 
Harijan and kindred causes” . . . what do these phrases 
suggest ? 

In the same number we find a report of work done for 
Harijans ; this is a weekly feature, reports being sent in by 
provincial committees month by month or quarter by quarter. 
Thus, we have here the report for June 1934, from Rajputana. 
Under the heading ‘‘ Educational,” particulars are given of 
the opening or re-opening of eleven special schools, and of the 
admission of several Untouchable students to ordinary 
schools. Under “‘ Economic,” there are particulars of employ- 
ment, loans, clothes, school books, and other things provided. 
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Three hundred and forty-eight sanitary rounds were taken 
in Harijan moballas (quarters) in 28 different places ; 1,289 
Harijan pupils were given baths at 26 different centres ; 
1,902 Harijan boys were taught to clean their hands, feet and 
faces in the schools; 2,452 Harijan students were taught to 
clean their teeth ; 1,322 Harijans were supplied with washing 
soap free. Fifteen meetings were held at seven different 
places, attended by over 600 Harijans, where the advantages 
of abstinence, education and social economy were explained. 
Ninety-six Harijans took vows to abstain from liquor and 
carrion-eating ; 141 ailing Harijans were given free medicine ; 
84 recovered. One new well for Harijans is noted as under 
construction. Ninety caste-Hindus took vows against the 
observance of untouchability. And so on. Finally, an exact 
account is given of the money spent, by far the largest item 
of expenditure (over 1,600 rupees) being for the new schools. 

Is all this detail too trivial to mention? Surely not. It is 
these reports that provide the real test of action. Mr. Gandhi 
has shown himself in all his work as meticulous about detail, 
both in the keeping of accounts and the routine of administra- 
tion, as the Government of India itself. Are these figures 
absolutely reliable? it may be asked. Certainly, there is always 
the human factor to reckon with. Some volunteers may enter 
things as achieved which have only been attempted. But it is 
difficult to see which of the above figures can be seriously 
exaggerated. 

I have quoted the above because it happens to come in the 
number of Harijan before me. Some reports show less work 
done for education—some show more done for improving 
water-supply or drainage or housing. But the cumulative 
effect of glancing through these reports week by week, from 
the length and breadth of the Indian continent, must be to 
convince the most sceptical reader that a steady stream of 
effort is continuing, week by week, month by month. No 
doubt in a country of the vast size of India many districts are 
still scarcely affected ; ground won is sometimes lost again ; 
but if the effort is sustained at this rate for a generation, the 
evils of untouchability must be practically wiped out. 

We turn next to an account of one of the last weeks of Mr. 
Gandhi’s tour—his visit to Cawnpore and Lucknow. It is 
unnecessary to give the details. There are public meetings, 
visits to the Harijan quarters, wretched hovels “ reminding 
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the visitor of the caves of pre-historic humanity,” one 
quarter “situated just near public latrines and liquor 
shops, centres of physical and moral infection.” Mr. Gandhi 
pleads with the caste-Hindus to open their hearts to their 
despised brethren, and with the municipality to carry out 
reforms ; he urges the volunteers to more vigorous action, he 
tells the Harijans how to improve their own lot, he collects 
money for carrying on the work. Those who have followed in 
his track testify to the renewed energy that these visits impart 
to the workers. 

Here are some of Mr. Gandhi’s own reflections on his tour, 
given to journalists at its close: 


The impression left on my mind is that untouchability is on 
its last legs. The millions who attended the meetings were not all 
utterly ignorant of all I had to say to them. They were certainly 
not indifferent. The intensive propaganda carried on by Sanatan- 
ists (the orthodox Hindus who oppose Mr. Gandhi’s emancipation 
work) had left no room for ignorance or indifference. Nothing was 
left undone to prejudice the mass mind against the movement. 
The grossest falsehoods were broadcast. It would be wrong, 
therefore, to say that the attendance of multitudes at the meetings 
was purely a personal compliment to me and had no reference to 
my message. I am quite sure that the message has appealed to the 
reason of the masses. I am also fully aware that not all of them 
are yet ready to translate their beliefs into practice. ... 

A demonstrable awakening on a large scale has taken place 
among the Harijans. Many of them have made unsolicited state- 
ments before me that the position had advanced and that they had 
confidence that untouchability would be a thing of the past in 
the near future. I share their confidence. . . . As to the Temple 
Entry Bill, I hold that it is a legal necessity. But I have declared, 
times without number, that I would be no party to forcing the 
Bill through the Assembly by the vote of a mixed majority... . 
How I wish that the undivided attention of all Hindus was con- 
centrated on the ameliorative measures which have been adopted 
by the Harijan Sevak Sangh! 


The next number of Harijan gives some account of the 
week’s fast Mr. Gandhi undertook at the beginning of August, 
and clearly explains its purpose: indeed, the title is “ Puri- 
fication Week.” And here is his own message : 


As I enter upon the seven days’ fast from to-morrow, I would 
like to re-emphasise the necessity on the part of Harijan workers 
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of helping the cause by greater personal purification and greater 
concentration on the work before them. The monster of untouch- 
ability will not be killed without constant and ceaseless effort 
on the part of the workers who have faith in the mission and who 
have by patient toil built up personal purity and integrity. Let 
everyone also realise that fasting is not for everyone and for every 
occasion. Fasting without faith may even lead to disastrous 
consequences, ; 


The next morning he spoke these words to those who 
gathered round him at the beginning of the fast : 


There are two enemies against which we must guard: untruth 
and impurity. Purity of the mind is essential for the observance 
of all the vows. If the mind is not pure, no amount of physical 
restraint would avail. The Gita teaches us that the man who 
restrains the organs of action, whilst he allows the mind to run 
after the objects of the senses, is a hypocrite. We may fail to 
restrain the mind, but let us not be hypocrites. If we fail, let us 
own up, rather than be guilty of the double sin of untruth and want 
of restraint. 


As it happened, just on this day when his mind was set on 
purity, he read in the papers about a sad marital calamity that 
had befallen a gifted Indian woman. 


“‘ Whither are we drifting?” he asked. ‘‘ How are we to save 
the women of India? ‘ Follow your impulses as they rise’ is the 
lesson that our youths have readily learnt from the West. They 
rush in to adopt any new shibboleth that comes their way. 
‘ Transfer all means of production to the masses!’ But what kind 
of masses? Are they ready for it? Don’t they first need to be 
educated ? But who is going to educate and organise them ? The 
cry for equality has deprived us of our reason. Is there no differ- 
ence between enlightenment and ignorance? Until the end of 
time the difference will remain, and if you arm the ignorant with 
power and weapons they cannot wield, they will deal their own 
destruction. Russia is still in the melting-pot and is maintaining 
the present régime by sheer brute force. Everywhere there have 
been terrible reactions, and our youths will not see that, in trying 
to help the masses, we will end in making them more miserable 
and land them into more tragic straits than ever before.” 


The fast was broken on August 14th after the singing of hymns 
from the medieval Hindu saint Tukaram, and the reading by 
Dr. 8. K. Datta of the thirteenth chapter of Corinthians, and 
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passages from the Koran by one of Mr. Gandhi’s Mussulman 
friends. 

In the next number we return to a common feature of the 
paper for some months past : a reminder in large print at the 
head that a meeting of caste-Hindus from all over India, held 
in Bombay, on September 25th, 1932, the orthodox Pandit 
Malaviya in the chair, unanimously passed a resolution “ that 
henceforth, amongst Hindus, no one shall be regarded as an 
Untouchable by reason of his birth, and that those who have 
been so regarded hitherto will have the same right as other 
Hindus in regard to the use of public wells, public schools, 
public roads and all other public institutions.” It also declares 
for “‘ an early removal of all social disabilities now imposed 
by custom upon the so-called Untouchable classes, including 
the bar in respect of admission to temples.” 

Mr. Gandhi is in these pages constantly replying to critics, 
including some Harijan critics. One frequent criticism from 
that quarter is that the work is controlled, not by Untouch- 
ables themselves, but by high-caste Hindus. Here is the reply: 


You complain that your own people are not being made mem- 
bers of the Servants of Untouchability Boards, and you suggest 
that they should be given a larger share in the administration. If 
the caste-Hindus were over-lords or a bureaucracy ruling over you, 
I could understand the suggestion. I would then ask them to 
surrender all power. But they are no over-lords, they are servants 
pledged to atone for the wrongs their forefathers have committed 
for ages. How can you share in the atonement? They are doing 
what they are by way of penance. You have no penance to per- 
form. Rest assured that, the moment you claim a share in the 
administration, the burden will be shifted on to you, and the caste- 
Hindus will declare themselves free of all responsibility. There 
is no power or pride of possession in the responsibility to collect 
funds and administer relief. I have made drastic suggestions for 
cutting down the administrative expenses, and they are being 
carried out. Instead of asking to be appointed on the Executive 
of the Anti-Untouchability Board, you can form your own Ad- 
visory Boards to help the Anti-Untouchability Board with sug- 
gestions every now and then. That is how you can make yourself 
most useful. 


In line with these ideas, again and again we find Mr. Gandhi 
warning the active workers that they must not dominate the 
Untouchables, or order them to do this and that ; their task 
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is to go among them as humble servants, penitent for the past 
sins of the caste-Hindus, and win their love and confidence, 
and then show them how to live a healthier, cleaner, more 
independent life. From time to time special reports come in 
showing some volunteer who is conspicuously successful in 
achieving this; such cases are published as an example. 
Other reports come in, showing where the workers have 
adopted a wrong attitude; these provide occasion for a 
warning. 

Here is part of Mr. Gandhi’s advice to those about to under- 
take village work : 


All his (the volunteer’s) hours minus the eight hours of sleep 
and rest will be fully occupied with some work. He will have no 
time to waste. He will allow himself no laziness and allow others 
none. His life will be a constant lesson to his neighbours in cease- 
less and joy-giving industry. Bodily sustenance should come from 
bodily labour, and intellectual labour is necessary for the culture 
of the mind. Division of labour there will necessarily be, but it will 
be a division into various species of bodily labour, and not a divi- 
sion into intellectual labour to be confined to one class, and bodily 
labour to be confined to another class. Our compulsory or volun- 
tary idleness has to go. If it does not go, no penance will be of any 
avail, and semi-starvation will remain the eternal problem that it 
is. He who eats two grains must produce four. ... 

The village worker . . . will soon find that he has much to 
learn from the simple villagers. He will enter into every detail of 
village life, he will discover the village handicrafts and investigate 
the possibilities of their growth and their improvement... . Sanita- 
tion and hygiene will engage a good part of his attention. His home 
and his surroundings will not only be a model of cleanliness, but he 
will help to promote sanitation in the whole village by taking the 
broom and the basket round. . . . Remember that our weapons are 
spiritual. It is a force that works irresistibly, if imperceptibly. 
Its progress is geometrical, rather than arithmetical. It never 
ceases so long as there is a propeller behind. The background of 
all your activities has, therefore, to be spiritual. Hence the neces- 
sity for the strictest purity of conduct and character. 


One is tempted to go on quoting, but these extracts from a 
single month of Harijan are perhaps sufficient to show the life 
and thought of Gandhi. In England we think of him far too 
much as a perplexing political leader, whose political ideas 
no ordinary administrator can fathom. That is, indeed, an 
essential part of the man. But it is not his heart. If we can 
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understand the principles of his life, we may begin to under- 
stand his politics. Close study of his daily work for the Hari- 
jans reveals those principles. ‘‘ Understand Gandhi,” we 
have been told by Mr. Sastri and others, “and you will 
understand India.” 

In the past few weeks he has taken a definite step away 
from the routine of politics, in order to devote himself more 
fully to village welfare, especially to the fostering of village 
industries. Just after the session of the Indian National 
Congress when Mr. Gandhi retired from the leadership, one of 
his closest associates wrote in a private letter: ‘“ The Con- 
gress is over and though Bapu (Mr. Gandhi) has retired, he 
seems more triumphant in his retirement than he was when he 
actually led. He has definitely set his face against having any 
part in planning the official politics and programme, though 
on questions of principle his guidance will as ever continue 
to be sought for and given. He is feeling so easy and free after 
the change and will have enough time to devote to the con- 
structive programmes, especially to the reconstruction of 
some of the institutions in which he is keenly interested.” 
All who care for the welfare of India must wish him many 
years of activity for the continuance of his heroic labours on 
behalf of the “‘ semi-starved millions ” of his fellow-country- 
men 

Horace G. ALEXANDER. 


THE QUESTION OF SANCTIONS. 
es events in Europe have again brought this 


question into prominence. It is manifestly one of great 

importance. The right solution of this problem must 
have the most far-reaching consequences in the near future 
for peace or war. The Disarmament Conference is proceeding 
slowly and has almost come to a full stop. There seems to be 
some confusion as to the principles which are to be applied 
in arriving at a solution of the difficult questions involved. 
On what principles are we to proceed in arriving at a decision 
on some of the vital questions at issue ?. Are we to rely on the 
undertaking not to commit an aggression, to submit disputes 
to conciliation, arbitration and law, as our supreme guarantee 
of peace, or are we to rely upon force, whether the force be 
that of each individual State, or a force wielded by an inter- 
national body of supreme states, supporting its decrees by 
strong armed forces ? 

To clear our minds let us take the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, which contains two conflicting principles. The 
first clause opens with the words : 

The High Contracting Parties in order to promote international 
co-operation and to achieve international peace and security, by 


the acceptance of obligations not to resort to war, agree to this 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 


There are supplementary provisions for treaties and decent 
behaviour between States. But later we have Clause 10 which 
envisages force and Clause 16 which permits the use of force 
and war in certain circumstances, but delays its application. 
These conflicting principles remain and time has only served 
to emphasise the conflict. 

The determination of France not to rely on moral agencies 
but to demand a guarantee of force and a return to the pre- 
war system of special alliances and the Balance of Power has 
hitherto prevailed. France is now asking for more specific 
guarantees of collective action ; she pins her faith on security 
attained by force and common action. Here is her statement 
on Disarmament recently presented to the League of Nations : 

The principle of common action must supersede, in the minds 
of the nations, that of individual defence. It implies that the 
League is considered by them as a living reality, invested with 
positive responsibilities and possessed of effective power. 
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In effect her proposition is: security by force in common 
action, or no more reduction. 

We must therefore carefully examine this matter and see 
what answer we should give. Let us clearly understand what 
is meant. We are to have a sort of International Police Force 
to send against an aggressor. Here we come upon a common 
error which confuses the use of a “ policeman ” in civil life 
with the use of a police force in international affairs. The 
analogy seems to have the effect of settling this difficulty for 
many people who do not take the trouble to examine what the 
application of the “ policeman” theory really means, and 
therefore why it is not applicable to the relations between 
nations. Even in internal affairs the “ policeman ” now plays 
but a small part. Public opinion is the real support and 
guarantee of our liberties. This was illustrated on the 
occasion of the General Strike in 1926 when the small police 
force was powerless, and law and order were maintained by the 
people themselves. There is also the case of Ireland where no 
man’s life or property could be guaranteed though we had 
there 30,000 soldiers and 15,000 constabulary, because the 
people were not behind the Government. As a contrast to 
this example of the inefficacy of force we may take the 
instance of the murder of Sir Henry Wilson in London by two 
mad Irishmen: the people in the street closed on them, 
though armed, seized them and handed them over to justice, 
no police being present. They were determined to support 
law and justice. 

The sending of a policeman to enforce order and peace in 
the international sphere means war. Now the avowed object 
of the League of Nations is the avoidance of war; so that 
you are brought into this sharp contrast, that to avoid war 
you must go to war. Again someone must decide in what 
cases and when a “policeman” must be used. You must have 
some central authority entrusted with the tremendous power 
of issuing decrees against nations. This means the creation 
of a super state with sanctions to enforce its decrees and 
maintain its authority. Now let us apply this to the present 
League and see what kind of an authority would have to act. 
It would be the Council of the League, but the Council of the 
League is dominated by the four most powerful nations, who 
are given the right to lay down the law and enforce it against 
the less powerful nations. This provision is justified by its 
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authors because the great Powers giving the guarantee 
would have to do most of the work of force and should 
therefore have the right to say when and how it should be 
used. 

This is a clear violation of the fundamental principle of the 
equality of nations in the eye of International Law, a principle 
on which Mr. Gladstone laid such stress. Might, not right, 
would in fact decide. This is the very principle which the war 
was said to be fought to end. It is the principle on which 
France invaded the Ruhr. In the years which have inter- 
vened since the foundation of the League we have seen the 
results of the reliance on force. Like all false remedies or 
quack medicines the suggestion is that we have not had 
enough, that we require more of them. 

Although the terms of Clauses 10 and 16 guarantee the 
component States, yet we have had a constant succession of 
attempts to add to those strong clauses. The proposed 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol which succeeded 
it went in this direction, and the same may be said of the 
Locarno Treaty. So now the Covenant of the League, strong 
as it is, does not contain enough force, but there must be 
more force. As Lord Balfour very pertinently pointed out, 
“the suggestion of a further guarantee beyond that of the 
League of Nations was the calling in of a Treaty in order to 
protect the nations, in the event of the Treaty which they 
have already entered into not being observed, this was rather 
paradoxical.” 

Does history give us any hope that the use of force by a 
super state is likely to diminish wars ? The Pope was a super 
authority ; he gave Mandates to Spain, Portugal, and others 
to extend Christianity by taking possession of various parts 
of the new and the old world. This led to many wars. Canning 
decisively rejected the Holy Alliance, which was an attempt 
to create a super state to control the other States of Europe. 
So far as it functioned at all it led to several wars. Napoleon 
tried to unite Europe by force in 1805 when he said, “ there 
will be no peace in Europe except under a single chief or 
Emperor, who shall have Kings for his ‘ officials.’ ”? He had 
his wish, but there was no peace. He had relied entirely upon 
force. In the end he realised that force had failed and in his 
testament he wrote: “I was obliged to tame Europe by 
arms ; to-day it is necessary to convince it.” He went on 
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strongly to recommend his heir “ to unite Europe in indis- 
soluble Federal Bonds.” 

The history of the Amphictyonic League in earlier times 
showed that a confederacy with coercive powers over the 
component states is more often the cause of war than a safe- 
guard of peace. The question was debated in great detail at 
the time of the founding of the Federal Constitution of the 
United States of America. A specific guarantee controlling 
the States was rejected in the Federal Constitution; all 
sanctions and coercive powers over the States were purposely 
omitted. Both Hamilton and Madison discussed them and 
decisively rejected them. Madison said, “ the practicability 
of making laws with coercive sanctions for States or political 
bodies has been exploded on all hands.” Hamilton said, “ to 
coerce States would be one of the maddest projects ever 
devised. No State would ever suffer itself to be used as an 
instrument for coercing another.” 

This latter difficulty has come up in the case of our 
Dominions, who very clearly see the dangers which will 
arise from the attempt to use them as instruments for coercing 
other nations. As the Prime Minister of Australia pointed out 
in regard to the Protocol, “the League was being altered 
from being a powerful moral agency for the moulding of the 
world’s opinion in the direction of peace and healthy inter- 
national relations, to being an organisation for the imposition 
of pains and penalties.” The Dominions have a rooted 
objection to being used to enforce decisions of the League 
against other States. We are now a commonwealth of free 
nations, there is no compulsion in the British Empire. Our 
Dominions all want peace, but they do not agree with the 
view that peace can be got by force. We see then a distinct 
cleavage arising between the Dominions and the Mother 
Country on this subject. None of them have signed the 
Locarno Pact. This is a great blow not only to the solidarity 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations but to the idea of 
the present League becoming a world force and a world 
League of Nations. The Dominions from the first objected to 
Clause 10 with its guarantee of force and tried to get it 
altered later at Geneva. 

America rejected the League of Nations largely on account 
of the use of force embodied in Clause 10, which it feared 
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might commit it to war in Europe. Here are the objections 
concisely summed up by President Harding : 


In the existing League of Nations, world governing, with its 
super-powers, this Republic will have no part... . The aim to 
associate nations to prevent war, preserve peace and promote 
civilisation, our people most cordially applauded. We yearned for 
the new instrument of justice, but we can have no part in a 
committal to an agency of force in unknown contingencies ; we 
can recognise no super authority. Manifestly, the highest purpose 
of the League of Nations was defeated in linking it with the 
Treaty of Peace, and making it an enforcing agency of the victors 
in the war. 


We see then that the positive guarantees and use of force 
have prevented America joining in the League and have made 
our own Dominions very shy of it. Any extension of this idea, 
such as a collective army, would make them still more so and 
would go still further in undermining the moral authority of 
the League. 

There is another aspect of this suggestion of the use of 
collective force. We are all hoping to reduce and eventually 
get rid of large armaments. But if guarantees are given we 
perpetuate armaments. When the terms of the Protocol were 
laid before our War Office and Admiralty by our Government 
for their advice, they reported that if its obligations were 
undertaken by us, our armaments could not be diminished, 
but would have to be increased beyond their existing numbers. 
The Irish Free State in giving its views on the Protocol said, 
‘“‘the application of sanctions implies the maintenance of 
armaments rather than their abolition and in this respect is 
scarcely compatible with one of the primary objects of the 
Protocol, namely disarmament.” The Prime Minister of 
Canada wrote in his reply to our Government’s inquiry, “ We 
do not consider it is in the interests of Canada or of the 
British Empire, or the League itself, to recommend to 
Parliament adherence to the Protocol; and particularly to 
its rigid provisions for the application of economic and 
military sanctions in every future war.” The Dominions see 
clearly the danger of being drawn back into the old regions 
of force and war, instead of increasing the moral factors which 
make for peace. The United States takes the same view and 
refuses to join us in such a calamitous step backwards. 
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We must aim at eliminating force from the constitution of 
the League of Nations. We have separated ourselves from 
America and from our Dominions to join in the quarrels of the 
Continent by our military guarantees. The first clause of the 
Covenant of the League has been forgotten. It proposes to 
give security. How? “ By the undertaking not to resort to 
war.” The proposal now is to get our security by more 
preparation for war. Those who think themselves threatened 
will prepare to resist. We are so often tempted by an apparent 
short cut to the attainment of some good purpose by the 
sacrifice of some principle. It is a dangerous delusion. 

What then do you propose? it may be asked. How do you 
propose to secure the observance of agreements without 
these sanctions? The answer is that the sanctions must not 
be those of force and war, they must be moral sanctions, 
founded on an enlightened and informed public opinion. Each 
power should undertake for itself not to violate the territory 
or impair the political independence of its neighbours. Now 
let us examine our great fundamental laws and international 
agreements from this aspect. Take the British Common- 
wealth of Nations which gives peace to an area of the world’s 
surface nearly three times the area of Europe and in five 
continents. We have no sanctions, no majority would dream 
of coercing a minority of our States. The United States with 
forty-seven States has no sanctions and gives peace to an 
area equal to all Europe. One hundred and fifty years ago 
they discovered the impossibility of coercing States by force, 
we are groping towards that knowledge in Europe to-day. 

Again, England, America, Japan, France and Italy at 
Washington made a Treaty limiting their navies and also 
giving peace to a vast area in the Pacific. But there are no 
sanctions in that Treaty, and no one fears that it will not be 
observed by its co-signatories. Then take the Kellogg Treaty 
entered into by nearly all the nations, and there again there 
are no sanctions. The recent Naval Treaty of London has no 
sanctions. The only remaining area of disturbance in the 
world is Europe, the home of our modern civilisation and the 
supposed seat of the world’s highest intelligence. Can its 
twenty-seven States not be induced to surrender their rights 
to fight each other? Our material progress in the arts and 
science is stupendous, but our moral development has not 
kept pace, so that we are behaving like children who have 
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found some dangerous weapons and are injuring themselves 
because they know not how wisely to control their use. 

Here is what that great soldier, Sir William Robertson, 
said recently about war : 


War has become, in short, a wholly detestable thing ; is almost, 
if not quite, as disastrous to victor as vanquished. Let human 
nature be as wicked, ambitious, and unstable as it may, I suggest 
that every man and woman should energetically support all 
efforts made for devising some more sensible and humane way of 
composing international differences than the destructive and 
futile methods upon which reliance has hitherto been unsuccess- 
fully placed. 


The late war shows us how true and profound was Plato’s 
remark ; 


Man is a tame animal nevertheless, although when he meets 
with right education and has a happy disposition, he becomes the 
most divine and gentlest of creatures; yet if he be nurtured 
inadequately or ill, he is the wildest of all the offspring of mother 
earth. 


It is for us to note the words, ‘‘ when he meets with right 
education,” and see that he has the chance of getting that 
right education by discussing and throwing light upon the 
meaning and implication of these great international ques- 
tions, so that a right judgment may be possible; that his 
moral nature is fully developed and not warped and des- 
troyed by evil teachings of hatred against our fellow nations. 

To return once more to the League of Nations and force. 
Many of us are still under the influence of the war mentality 
and so are some nations; they believe in nations suddenly 
running amok. This is what they believed happened in 1914, 
but history has thrown quite a different light on the origin of 
that terrible war, and has shown that fear was the dominating 
factor in a disastrous situation, for which all the nations had 
their share of responsibility. The League of Nations now 
calls all together and professes it will discuss, conciliate, 
arbitrate, and decide by law. All its members will act in a 
neighbourly way by all its fellow members. In addition we 
have the Kellogg Pact, as all the leading nations who are 
members of the League of Nations have also signed this Pact 
for the renunciation of war as an instrument of public policy. 
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The effect on the Covenant is that the gap permitting war, 
which was left in the Covenant, is now closed. 

We have then in the League of Nations an instrument for 
dealing with international relations as an alternative to force 
and war. As it functions in these directions its moral prestige 
will grow and successful handling of difficult crises will give 
confidence in its goodwill, justice and impartiality. Moral 
forces will take charge more and more. Force and war as 
instruments of national policy will be abandoned, not only in 
name but in reality. Of such a nature is the growing hope of 
mankind and such its foundation. The fact then is that the 
League of Nations, constituted for the definite purpose of 
avoiding the use of force and war, if it resorts to the use of 
force and war to carry out its purposes, however beneficent, 
stultifies itself and denies its own fundamental principle. 
The League was constituted as a means of settling disputes 
by reason, discussion, conciliation, arbitration, and law, as 
opposed to settling them by the principle of force and war. 
It cannot have it both ways. It must be consistent and must 
itself be true to its fundamental principle. We must not 
destroy our one hope, the League of Nations. 

P. A. MottTENo. 


VoL. CXLVII. {4 


A GOOD HATER. 


F the general reader wants to know what the average 

German thought about us in the eighteenth century, he 

turns to one of the better-known travellers such as Moritz 
or von Péllnitz and does not, as a rule, look much farther. 
These two visitors saw a good deal of our failings and virtues, 
but were content on the whole to praise us, even if they did 
not join in the glorification of England and everything English 
which is a feature of German travel-diaries, at least after 
1714. Amidst such a chorus of approval it is not always easy 
to catch a discordant note, but good fortune drew my atten- 
tion recently to one traveller of the latter part of the century 
who disliked us intensely and was not afraid to say so. His 
name was Andreas Riem. Very little is known of him, except 
that he describes himself as Canonicus and wrote a study of 
ancient painting and a work on the Aufkldrung, but he was 
certainly what Dr. Johnson would have called a very good 
hater. He was here in 1785, and in 1798 he published at his 
own expense, as part of a larger work dealing with Germany, 
France and Holland, his Reisen durch . . . England in ver- 
schiedener, besonders politischer Hinsicht. The book must 
now be very scarce. 

Riem was obviously well-read and seems to have travelled 
widely in Europe. He quotes Shakespeare, Smollett, Fielding, 
Johnson, Burke, Adam Smith and Goldsmith, and had more 
than a smattering of English history. He had no interest in 
archeology or antiquities, but he was a keen student of 
nature, and although our national wickedness and degrada- 
tion left little room in his mind for anything else, he could still 
find a place for some of the most delightful descriptions of 
the English country-side which are to be found in any traveller 
of the period. 

His first impressions were very favourable, for Riem was 
entranced by the sight of Dover cliffs from the sea. While 
waiting for the tide he watched with delight the passing 
shipping and the revenue boats at anchor, until a flag was 
hoisted on the Castle hill and the packet-boat could make the 
harbour. Riem had taken a through ticket from Paris for 
eight louis d’or, which included transport and food by the 
way, and obviously did not expect to find tea, coffee and 
chocolate ready for the travellers at the inn without extra 
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charge. In great good humour he climbed the cliffs and took 
a little path which ran along the top. Far away in the haze 
was the coast of France and below him were the waves dancing 
in the sunshine. The sea was dotted with fishing-boats, and 
the picture remained imprinted on his mind for years. For 
Dover itself he had nothing but contempt—Englishmen might 
be relied on to ruin any work of nature—but where they had 
left the country untouched it was so lovely that it was fit 
to be inhabited by honest Germans. 

His visit to the custom-house, however, soon aroused his 
ill-humour. His luggage was ransacked from top to bottom. 
Every shirt was taken out and shaken in search of lace. 
Then an official found his books. Some of them were bound 
in leather, and leather was contraband. Riem protested that 
knowledge was free, that the possession of four or six small 
leather volumes ought not to cast upon him the suspicion of 
being a leather merchant, but all in vain. The officer with a 
knife sliced off the covers very neatly, charged him §s. 4d., 
and then demanded a gratuity. Riem offered him a lien on his 
““imported leather goods” and departed in a huff. In this 
mood even the beauty of the Kentish roads, the play of sun- 
light on the grass and hedges, and the stately country seats 
which he passed on his way to London left him cold. So did 
Canterbury and Rochester. Churches and palaces, he tells 
us, are everywhere the same. A man who has seen one Gothic 
building has seen all, and as for the monuments of royalty, 
dead kings and princes smelt no better than dead beggars, 
and it was a waste of time to look at their graves. 

London, as a whole, he thought vastly inferior to Berlin 
or Dresden, but he admired our parks and open spaces. 
These were, of course, essential in a town which was befouled 
with smoke and fog, but it was a matter of surprise to Riem 
that Englishmen should have given the matter any thought 
at all. He has some praise for Somerset House and the Royal 
Exchange. St. Paul’s also comes in for mild approval, but 
Westminster Abbey was a great disappointment. He entered 
by way of the Cloisters with excited curiosity. But he was 
immediately disillusioned. The building itself was stately 
enough, but the monuments were too close to each other 
and wretchedly conceived and executed. To anyone with a 
modicum of ordinary taste they were just a disgusting medley 
of ugliness. The guide was ignorant and hurried. With one 
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eye on the arrival of fresh sightseers, he chased Riem and his 
companions from monument to monument, and finally intro- 
duced them to the waxworks. Here he snatched General 
Monk’s cap from his head and held it out for tips—a practice 
which continued down to the times of Ingoldsby: ‘‘ This 
here’s the cap of Giniral Monk! Sir, please put summut in.” 
—and the raree-show was over. The only church he admired 
was St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, a veritable Greek temple, and 
so restrained and beautiful that it might have stood on Greek 
soil, but after Riem’s visit, and before the publication of his 
book, it was burnt down—a sure sign that a monument of 
such taste and purity could find no lasting home amidst a 
depraved and servile people. 

Some of his other observations on London are amusing, if 
at times a little surprising. In spite of the boasted wealth of 
Great Britain, the seats in St. James’s Park were rickety and 
so dirty that it was dangerous to make use of them. West- 
minster Hall was damp and bare, but, like the Houses of 
Parliament, it was close enough to the river for the people to 
drown their reptile politicians and law-givers if only they 
had the courage to do so. The Custom-House was typical of 
the English character—the true home of perjury and fraud. 
It was said that in a very short space of time 100,000 false 
oaths had been sworn there, the streets and alleys adjoining 
being packed with affidavit men who could be hired at all 
prices for the purpose of defrauding the State. The Bank, the 
Exchange, and the coffee-houses were so many convenient 
meeting-places for the furtherance of dishonest dealing. In 
the coftee-houses, as soon as the newspapers arrived, there was 
the silence of the grave. Each person sat absorbed in his 
favourite sheet, as if his whole life depended on the speed with 
which he could devour the news of the day. Not a word was 
uttered, for no Englishman ever spoke until his curiosity was 
satisfied. Riem’s investigations seem to have taken him into 
queer places. He speaks of one tavern in a cellar to which the 
patrons descended by a ladder, which was at once removed 
and not replaced until they had paid their bills, and where, 
~ bag security, the knives and forks were chained to the 
tables. 

Our traveller lodged at first in Ludgate Hill and later in 
Tavistock Street, and he had friends in the Strand and else- 
where. He seems to have seen much of C. G. Woide, at one 
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time preacher at the Dutch Chapel Royal, St. James’s Place, 
and assistant-librarian at the British Museum, and obviously 
moved freely about the town. He gives us one or two glimpses 
of life in the streets, but his head was too full of politics and 
the crimes of politicians to bother much about the common 
people. There was an unfortunate encounter at night in the 
Strand with some of the girls of the town, and once at mid- 
night, in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, he was con- 
fronted by an evil-looking ruffian who was obviously intent 
on violence, but a polite request for the time was answered 
with equal politeness, and Riem is bound to admit that the 
general attitude to foreigners had improved on the whole and 
was then almost universally friendly. 

Our visitor attended a Court and makes some very un- 
flattering remarks about the great people he saw there. The 
Queen was gracious and talkative, but the King preserved a 
grim and silent manner. The Duke of Newcastle—the second 
Duke—is described as ugly and old, a kind of living skeleton 
who spent his time ogling the ladies through his spy-glass. 
At one time he must have been a fine figure of a man, judged 
according to British standards, but lust and dissipation had 
reduced him to such dimensions that he seemed scarcely to have 
five pounds weight of flesh on his bones. Moore, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was a Goliath among the Philistines, and Pitt a 
Saul among his father’s asses. The Primate was a big man, 
all body and no brains. Pitt wore an embroidered French 
coat. His face, according to Riem, was already disfigured by 
wine, and marked by a growth of some kind on the left cheek- 
bone. Rodney, a man whom the traveller had pictured to 
himself as a typical sailor, was little more than a pigmy. His 
cheeks were pendulous, like the jowl of a dog. His eyes were 
small and green, and his arms hung motionless by his side. 
*““ Never,” says Riem, “ have I been so deceived in my idea of 
a hero as in Rodney. His victory over de Grasse was the 
victory of a dachshund over a giant.” 

When Riem sets out to describe our politics and methods of 
government his contempt and abuse know no bounds. Un- 
fortunately he seems to have relied for his information, less 
on his own observation, than on a scurrilous pamphlet called 
The Political Progress of Britain, written in 1792 by a Scotch- 
man named James Thomson Callender, which was almost 
immediately translated into German. Callender’s aim was to 
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present “ an impartial account of the principal abuses in the 
government from the Revolution of 1688, the whole tending 
to prove the ruinous consequences of the popular system of 
war and conquest.” For political rancour and venom this 
pamphlet would be hard to beat. The author’s conviction 
was that unless we mended our ways the best thing that could 
happen would be for the two islands to be swallowed up by 
earthquake, so that the progress and remembrance of our 
crimes might be blotted out. Callender was promptly 
arrested, but escaped to America where he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. How Riem must have revelled in such 
expressions as “the ruffian catalogue of English Kings,” 
“ the Asiatic plunderers of Leadenhall Street,” “‘ the miserable 
rabble of Change Alley,” and the endless chatter about blood- 
suckers, muckworms, tyrants, traitors, and butchers! This 
is no place to attempt a defence of the English political system 
at the close of the eighteenth century, but in considering 
Riem’s denunciations it is permissible to ask whether, in 
spite of the Aufkidrung and the consequent intellectual 
awakening, the situation was so much better in Germany than 
in England. Had Germany no corruption in public life, no 
buying and selling of places, no tyrants, no downtrodden 
classes, no medieval lumber in its courts of justice, and no 
taverns and houses of ill-fame ? 

According to Riem, to put it briefly, the curse of England 
was gold and lust. Every department of public and private 
life was honeycombed with corruption and vice. Riem repeats 
the statement made by another traveller that as much money 
was spent in London in bagnios and taverns in one night as 
would discharge the whole public expenditure of the United 
Provinces for six months, and adds on his own authority 
that the prostitutes numbered one-fifteenth of the whole 
population of London, and that they were supported regu- 
larly by at least one-in-ten of the citizens—otherwise they 
would die of starvation. The consumption of brandy, rum 
and gin was worse than in Russia. Indeed, gluttony, soaking 
and debauchery had reached such a pitch that not even the 
most insignificant matter of business could be transacted 
without the expenditure of a fortune. An Englishman would 
tolerate the destruction of his liberties, but threaten his 
stomach and there would be a revolution. Any money left 
over from indulgence in gluttony and riot was dissipated in 
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prize-fighting, horse-racing, fox-hunting, betting and gaming. 
As much as {50,000 would change hands at a single prize- 
fight. People of all conditions would travel fifty miles to see 
a contest, noblemen and persons of rank vying with each 
other for the privilege of acting as seconds and assistants. 
Pressmen were rushed to the ring in order that the coffee- 
houses in London might have the earliest news of the fight. 
Indeed, Riem tells us that he never met an Englishman who, 
on the smallest difference of opinion, did not say, “‘ What will 
you bet?” There was no desire to understand the foreigner’s 
point of view, or to know anything of foreign achievements 
in art or literature. Topics, on the other hand, which no 
decent German would discuss were debated in every class of 
society with such eagerness and relish, and such animation of 
features, that Hogarth might have taken his models from 
any polite London assembly. If the aristocracy was so lost 
to shame, what was to be expected from the common people ? 
They were equally vicious, but their vices did not spring from 
any natural disposition to crime. They were the victims of 
years of misery, oppression and misgovernment. 

Riem has some good words for the middle classes, who were 
being crushed out of existence, and approved of our women, 
who were virtuous and surprisingly tolerant in the face of 
their husbands’ habitual infidelities. Indeed, if Englishmen 
possessed any virtues at all (which was denied), they owed 
these qualities solely to maternal influence and care. But 
even here Riem at once proceeds to qualify his approbation 
and excludes the society ladies, who were intent only on 
pleasure and, in fact, no better than they should be. Taken 
as a whole, England was a paradise inhabited by a race of 
creatures whose villainy must be known to be believed. 
Wealth, which elsewhere softened a nation’s habits and 
aroused feelings of benevolence, with us only stimulated our 
inveterate greed. We were fraudulent in all our dealings, 
excessively ill-mannered, addicted to every vice in its most 
abandoned form, and entirely incapable of shame or amend- 
ment. That we were suffered to exist at all was an outrage to 
which Riem could never become reconciled. Our motto was : 
“‘ Beware of treason, theft and the forging of bills of exchange. 
Short of that do what you please—the law cannot touch 
you.” Not even a visit to Drury Lane, with Siddons playing 
Desdemona, could moderate his loathing for us, for lago was 
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presented in the true British fashion, with such calculated 
cruelty and lust for murder that the actor might have been 
enacting the part of Hastings or Clive, or any one of the 
British factors in India. 

As for the politicians, Riem reserves most of his invectives 
for Pitt. Reformers, like Stanhope, Fox or Sheridan, might 
spend themselves in the cause of liberty, and struggle with 
the forces of corruption, oppression and intrigue, but they 
were voices crying in the wilderness, and their honesty only 
served to increase the general gloom. The administration is 
attacked, the ministers are assailed in the grossest manner, 
and the mere mention of such topics as the slave trade, the 
British policy in India and Ireland, the European situation, 
the persecution of dissenters, and the administration of 
justice produces a torrent of invective, concluding generally 
with the observation, to which Riem returns again and again, 
that we were a race of cowards and scoundrels, fit only to be 
conquered and enslaved. 

Two chapters are devoted to the administration of justice, 
and it is not surprising, even after some acquaintance with 
Blackstone, that Riem should find our laws, both civil and 
criminal, ineffective and barbarous, and a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion. He belabours us in magnificent style, making great play 
with extracts from Callender, an unreliable witness, whose 
testimony cannot now be checked, and adding some material 
of his own from sources which he does not specify. He con- 
demns our love of technicalities, and quotes a case where a 
man indicted for bigamy was charged with having two wives. 
He married a third wife in prison, so that when he came to 
trial there was a flaw in the indictment and he was discharged. 
Nor were we consistent in the administration of justice, for 
if all thieves were hanged there would not be a minister of the 
Crown, a Member of Parliament, a Government official, or a 
servant of the East India Company left alive, and the road 
from London to Windsor would be lined with gallows in place 
of trees. It is difficult to-day to say much for a system which 
comprised two hundred capital crimes and could hang a man 
for pretending to be a Chelsea pensioner, but in fairness it 
should be observed that the very technicalities against which 
Riem inveighs, coupled with a more humane outlook in the 
matter of reprieves, had helped for some years to mitigate 
the worst severities of the criminal law, and that there were 
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other foreigners to whom our jury system and the scrupulous 
impartiality of our judges were matters for admiration and 
envy. 

We leave our traveller without much regret. He is not our 
only critic, but he is the most consistently anti-British writer 
of the whole of the eighteenth century. Unfortunately, there 
was an element of truth in many of his charges against us, 
but his hatred and bitterness deprived him of all capacity 
for reasoned judgment. Nearly all his assertions are extrava- 
gant. Many of them have no foundation in fact, and his 
method of attack is often so outrageous that the reader is 
reminded of some of Gillray’s more scurrilous caricatures. 
But hard-hitting can be stimulating at times, and a traveller, 
however misguided, who can think for himself is generally 
worth listening to. It is amusing to find another German of 
about the same period describing England as the only country 
in Europe where real political liberty was to be found. One 
can only hope that the two writers did not meet.y 

Matcoim Letts. 


ALBANIA FACES THE FUTURE. 


O nation can need or deserve Europe’s help and 
N sympathy so much as Albania. Yet none, on the whole, 
has had less of it. 

To have achieved freedom on the eve of the war, amid an 
atmosphere compact of intrigue, covetousness and suspicion ; 
to have seen hostile armies march and counter-march over her 
soil for four years in a quarrel that was none of her own, and 
then for long months at the Peace Conferences to be the sport 
of Big Power interests almost indifferent to her own claims, 
is a fate that the richest and most vocal of races might well 
dread. How much more for a little State of 1,000,000 inhabi- 
tants tucked away in an obscure corner of the Adriatic, with a 
language and traditions known to few, and so impoverished 
by 450 years of Turkish rule as to be incapable of the vivid 
propaganda of her rivals ? 

Even to-day the greater part of the little news that filters 
into the Western European Press from Albania comes from 
vitiated sources—from Belgrade, Athens or Rome. Seventy 
per cent. of Albania’s population is Moslem, and the equation 
Moslem=Oriental=uncivilised person is such a beautifully 
easy one for hostile propagandists to put over. No one, of 
course, has heard of the Bektashis, the strongest Moslem sect 
in the country, probably more liberal and tolerant than even 
the Friends. Not only Christians but even agnostics can 
belong to this secret order, which, with its creed of universal 
human brotherhood, has some claims to be regarded as the 
fount of European freemasonry. Certainly Bektashism is 
unknown to the popular papers, for whom there is the irresis- 
tible lure of the “ good story” in depicting Albania as a 
Ruritania with a musical-comedy king and a population of 
picturesque brigands. 

It may be that with our present economic structure dis- 
interested friendship between nations is impossible. In any 
case, it is Albania’s misfortune that she has no neighbours in 
whom she can put real confidence. It is partly, therefore, as 
the result of a choice of evils that she has been forced to turn 
so much to Italy for aid. Though cut off by mountains from 
the main peninsula, she is essentially a Balkan State, and in 
a reasonable world would take her place in a Balkan group, 
with probably a common marketing organisation and foreign 
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policy. Till that day she must face the fact that her products 
are all of the same kind as those of her Balkan rivals. Of her 
total of 5,487,828 gold francs of exports in 1933 (the gold 
franc is the currency unit and is fifteen to the { at the moment) 
2,044,908 represented olives, 692,029 cheese, 633,964 hides, 
and 528,567 gold francs fish. And of these exports, almost 
eighty per cent. went to Italy, as against only six per cent. to 
Greece and three per cent. to Jugoslavia. 

Italy, of course, has been only too eager to take advantage 
of this orientation. She has never been able to forget, least of 
all under Fascism, the beautiful promises of Adriatic dominion 
held out by the Pact of London. The oft-whispered-of plan of 
an Italian agricultural colony in the Albanian plains would 
solve much of her overcrowding problem. It is quite true 
that it would be almost impossible to make Albanian opinion 
stomach such a colony; but the plan grows larger, in the 
whispers. When it was last mentioned in the European Press, 
in the autumn, it was 100,000 Italian families—almost half 
the population of Albania—that were to be settled in the 
Mousegqija district. 

But though it has been argued that the Treaty of Tirana 
saved Albania from a Jugoslav invasion some years ago; 
though the 50,000,000 gold francs private Italian loan and 
the never-completed 10,000,000-a-year State loan may have 

helped the development of Albanian economy, Italy has won 

anything but love in non-official Albania. It is claimed that 
the greater part of the work done was done with Italy’s 
advantage in view; that the roads built under Italian guid- 
ance are all strategic roads, that the Government buildings at 
Tirana were constructed with unnecessary magnificence to 
put money back in Italian pockets ; that there was no need 
for quite so many Italian experts and, in any case, for the 
short-lived Academy of Music at Tirana with its highly paid 
Italian teachers. It is extremely unlikely, it is urged, that it 
can really pay an Italian company to run a six days a week 
steamship service from Bari to Durrazzo, especially as the 
boats are always nearly empty. And it will be suggested that 
the accommodation in these boats, with four-berth cabins, 
even in the first class, is admirably adapted for the work of 
troop transports. 

The same argument will be put forward about the thrice- 
weekly air service from Durrazzo to Trieste and from Rome 
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to Tirana. And it will be added that the aerodrome at Tirana 
is far too large for any possible Albanian commercial needs 
and that it is constructed precisely on the pattern of Italian 
military aerodromes. Such charges as this may, or may not, 
be well founded, but they show the state of mind that exists 
in the Albanian man in the street. They are complicated by 
only too many examples of Italian tactlessness. There was, 
for example, the Italian teacher in a Catholic seminary who 
told his pupils to remove the Albanian national rosettes from 
their buttonholes or leave the place: all fifty walked out. 
There was another Jesuit teacher who told his class: “ It is 
we foreigners who have made you what you are. You 
Albanians are too lazy to make anything of yourselves.” 
And this atmosphere was made ten times worse by the 
mysterious ‘“‘ Durrazzo incident ” of last summer, for though 
news of it was withheld in the Albanian Press it spread 
through the country like wildfire, exciting indignation 
everywhere. 

Only one somewhat highly coloured explanation, current 
in non-official Albanian circles, seems to fit the facts, still 
a subject for discussion in the Tirana diplomatic corps months 
afterwards. It will be remembered that one Saturday at the 
end of July the First Italian Naval Squadron of more than 
twenty vessels suddenly appeared before Durrazzo. No 
notice had been given of the visit, the customary salutes were 
omitted, and it was only a junior officer who landed to pay 
his respects to the civil authorities. The next day the Italian 
Minister in Tirana called upon King Zog and, it is understood, 
put certain demands to him. These are said to have included 
the reinstatement of the large number of Italian experts 
“sent on leave”’ earlier in the year, the revocation of the 
Organic Law of Education, which nationalised the country’s 
schools and closed down the Italian Catholic institutions in 
the north, and the dismissal of the English inspectors of the 
Albanian gendarmerie. King Zog is said to have replied that 
he would discuss nothing while the Italian fleet remained at 
Durrazzo. Whatever, in fact, was the outcome of the inter- 
view, the greater part of the Italian vessels weighed anchor 
next day, with no demonstration apart from the commander’s 
display of bad manners and with nothing gained except a 
good deal of Albanian resentment. And an extremely 
unconvincing explanation was issued from Rome about a 
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telegram, warning the Albanian authorities of the visit, 
which had gone astray in a Ministry. 

The real explanation, according to the story unofficially 
current in Tirana, was that a remarkably Machiavellian 
Italian plot had miscarried. The Italians, it was stated, had 
miscalculated the amount of feeling which would be created 
in the Catholic north by the taking over by the State of their 
religious schools. They had arranged with their agents there 
that the arrival of the Italian fleet should be the signal for a 
popular rising “in defence of the faith.” This, they hoped, 
would be so serious that the Albanian Government would be 
compelled to ask for their aid—and Italian forces would have 
been landed to suppress the rebellion that Italy herself had 
fomented. With these once ashore there could have been no 
difficulty about satisfying any further Italian ambitions. 

Unfortunately, religion sits far more lightly on the 
Albanians, most tolerant of races, than the Italians had 
calculated, and the alarm of religious persecution really was 
a little too thin. Besides which King Zog, in his short reign, 
has built up a very considerable loyalty to himself, and 
Albanian nationalism is a force to be reckoned with. So, 
according to the story, when the signal to rise came, nothing 
happened. And relations with Italy are now returning more 
to the normal. 

Jugoslavia, to the north and east, has long been an uneasy 
neighbour for Albania. She has, of course, an Albanian 
minority of 700,000 within her borders, and has from time to 
time openly displayed a desire to add to it. When a com- 
mercial treaty between the two countries was signed last 
year it was hoped that old differences might be forgotten. 
But after the signature of the treaty that well-known form 
of persecution, discrimination against Albanians under the 
Jugoslav land laws, began anew. The excessive zeal of local 
officials may be blamed, but the tragedy is that Albania 
cannot afford to receive the landless exiles. And last Sep- 
tember fifteen families a week were passing through Istanbul 
on their way to resettlement in Turkey. 

With Greece Albanian relations had seemed to be becoming 
more friendly till last autumn the Athens Government raised 
the question of the Greek minorities again, with the accom- 
paniment, unfortunately, of a cloud of Press misrepresenta- 
tion. The facts are simple. There is a Greek-speaking minority 
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estimated at 30,000 in Southern Albania and an Albanian 
minority of 25,000 to 35,000 in Northern Greece. The Greek 
minority in Albania has forty-five schools, as well as two 
members in the Tirana Parliament, and is represented in the 
public services. The Albanian minority in Greece has none 
of these advantages. By the Albanian Education Law of 
1933 all the country’s schools were taken over by the State, 
and in many of them new teachers were appointed. The law 
was really in great part directed against the undue spread of 
Italian influence, but naturally no discrimination could be 
made, and American institutions suffered as well. 

This law Greece represents as a persecution of her minority : 
it has been alleged in the Athens papers that Greek schools 
have actually been closed down, or that the teaching of Greek 
in them has been forbidden, both erroneous assertions, and, 
far more unpleasantly significant, the Press is still referring 
to the district as ‘‘ Northern Epirus.” The name recalls the 
unhappy pre-war days when, with every circumstance of 
terrorism to support it, and with the scarcely concealed con- 
nivance of the Greek Government, Greek subjects set up an 
** Autonomous Government of Northern Epirus ” in Southern 
Albania. Little everyday incidents like the calling-up of the 
Albanian servant of a Greek consul for military service have 
been depicted as anti-Greek persecution, and in the last few 
weeks the wildest reports of a quite fictitious ‘‘ Albanian 
revolution”? have been appearing in the Athens papers. 
Something of the same sort has been put out from Belgrade 
too, an old and familiar trick for discrediting Albania before 
the world. 

What is Albania doing to forward her own development ? 
She has two great problems, the economic and the educational, 
and with the first anyhow there is something of a vicious 
circle : without money no achievement, and without achieve- 
ment no money. Those who have seen the soil of the Albanian 
plains and valleys know how rich it is, but a great deal of it 
is under the perpetual menace of inundation or covered with 
forests which the paucity of roads makes it too costly to cut. 
Cultivation is very primitive, and owing to this and the com- 
parative smallness of production there can be no guarantee of 
the uniformity of products. From time to time, for example, 
one will come across extremely drinkable Albanian wines, 
in quality not unreminiscent of a lighter Burgundy. But no 
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producer can, or will, promise that the next bottle will be like 
the bottle one has just tasted. As a result, over the last five 
years the country’s exports have been only 29,000,000 gold 
francs, while imports have been 105,000,000. 

As far as money can permit, an advance is being made on 
quite a number of different lines. Co-operatives, for instance, 
are being set up among olive-growers, and factories being 
built for the production of oil will be taken over by them. By 
the King’s newest plan, half the conscripts called up for army 
service will be drafted into a land labour force. Thus they 
will not only help towards the improvement of the soil, but 
will receive instruction in new methods of cultivation which 
they will carry back to their villages. Under the pressure of 
the younger generation it is hoped the older cultivators may 
abandon such bad old habits as the beating down of the olive 
crops from the trees, which bruises the olives and breaks the 
new shoots, and the refusal to prune old branches. 

For the development of the fishing industry—the fish of 
Lake Ochrida, among others, is famous—help is being sought 
from Denmark. And a start is being made with the planting 
of new crops, such as cotton. With more money, too, quicker 
progress may be made with the application of the land reform 
law, which limits the possession of ground to forty hectares for 
each male member of a family. It has been often alleged, with 
some show of reason, that the Government’s slowness over 
this has been due to the pressure exerted on it by the feudal 
bey class. But it is not an altogether unfair excuse that the 
cultivation of a number of smaller holdings does require 
more implements—and more money—than of a few large 
estates. 

Finally, there is the tourist industry, which should have 
every prospect of a reasonable future. An Albanian Automo- 
bile Club has been in existence for some time, and this autumn 
an Albanian tourist bureau, with headquarters at Tirana, has 
been set up. It is no use pretending that luxury can be found 
in Albanian hotels, but it is the bureau’s aim to ensure at 
least cleanliness. The startling novelty as well as the savage 
beauty of so many things in a country such a short distance 
from the big European capitals, combined with the extra- 
ordinary hospitality of the inhabitants in the remotest dis- 
tricts, should at any rate attract the young and adventurous. 
It-has already attracted the Germans : hundreds of “ wander- 
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birds ” in uniform shorts and rucksacks were wandering over 
the Albanian highlands last summer. 

One does not realise the importance of roads if one confines 
one’s travels to Western Europe. The smooth surface and the 
attainability of every spot are taken for granted. In Albania 
really good roads are still comparatively few, though it is 
now possible to travel from the Greek frontier in the south to 
the Jugoslavian in the north by motor-bus. The new road 
from Tirana to Elbasan is excellent, but the very important 
Durrazzo-Tirana one is already showing signs of wear. Main- 
tenance of the roads already built is just a thorny problem, as 
fresh construction and skilled labour can scarcely be expected 
from the yearly road work which the countryman puts in. 

On the grounds of expense the project of a Durrazzo- 
Tirana railway has been abandoned. But the service of motor- 
buses and hired cars, their prices fixed by the Government, 
links the two towns quite adequately. More money for roads 
is certainly needed, for it is probably to their construction, 
just as much as to the efficiency of the gendarmerie, that is 
due the disappearance in the mountain districts of the blood 
feud, against which no previous régime had been able to make 
any kind of progress. And if more money were available 
Albania might find herself less of a prey to foreign rumour by 
being linked to the European telephone system. At present 
the Durrazzo-Tirana line is the only long-distance one in the 
country; for other calls telegraph circuits have to be 
borrowed. And communication is not made any easier by the 
fact that the Post Office cannot afford copper for its wires, but 
has to use zinc instead. 

Of schools—elementary, technical, normal, lycées, and even 
kindergartens—there are now 525 in Albania, with more than 
51,000 pupils. The greatest difficulty, of course, is how to 
reach the children in the isolated mountain valleys, with their 
scattered populations. The difficulty is being met by the 
establishment of mountain boarding-schools, of which there 
are now fifteen—one for girls—with 1,600 pupils. For all higher 
education, of course, youths and girls have to go abroad. 

The building up of a younger educated class is, too, of 
paramount importance for Albania. King Zog is not in the 
least a tribal chieftain varnished over, or a Rudolph of 
Ruritania. He is an extremely serious young man—he is 
not yet 40—who gives one the impression to meet of an 
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Oxford don who has seen service in the army. But he is an 
extremely lonely ruler : a Kemal Ataturk, on a smaller scale, 
without an Ismet Inonu. One hears complaints sometimes of 
the conservative circle with which he is surrounded. But to 
whom else can he turn? In the Cabinet the only men under 
middle age are the very intelligent Ministers of Education and 
of National Economy. Among its older members the King 
can expect little active sympathy for his plans for the educa- 
tion and eventual equality of women. And the younger 
generation, who have grown up free of Turkish influence, have 
thrown up no outstanding figures so far. 

Yet public opinion is changing slowly. A few years ago a 
woman teacher was regarded as something of an outcast. The 
earning of her own living implied almost naturally that she 
was a discreditable character. Now women teachers are taken 
for granted: their profession is regarded as quite normal 
and honourable, and women are to be drafted into as many 
posts as they can fill in the public services. The veil, of course, 
was never very widely worn in Albania. But all the same, such 
a display of sun-bathers and beach pyjamas as one could see 
last summer on Durrazzo plage would have been unthinkable 
only a year or two ago. Some will resent this encroachment 
of the Lido on another of the world’s shores, but there are 
times when a change of fashion denotes a very much deeper 
change of mentality. 

“* Albania’s independence,” King Zog told me this summer, 
‘is essential to the peace of Europe.” But does not justice 
as well as fear demand it? Albania is a small State. Her 
annual budget is only {1,000,000 ; her note circulation is less ; 
the average income of her agricultural workers does not 
exceed a shilling a day. She is making very considerable 
exertions to modernise herself and to develop her resources, 
with very little assistance from the outside world. Though 
she has a minority beyond her borders nearly three-quarters 
of the population within them, she has never given trouble 
through irredentist activity. She has considerable economic 
possibilities: must she be forced to barter them away to 
greedy concessionaires ? One could hardly think of a clearer 
case for a League loan, yet no application that has been made 

in the past has met with any response. 
It may be true that the idea of absolute national sovereignty 
is a dying idea. So far, unfortunately, it is dying only in 
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theory. And while it still lives it seems monstrous to main- 
tain, as one has heard it argued, that it is ‘‘ unpractical”’ for 
small races to preserve a separate political existence. It 
sounds an insult to a nation that has maintained its indivi- 
duality and language under four and a half centuries of Turkish 
rule, with none of the imperial traditions of Serbia or Bulgaria, 
or the classical memories of Greece, to buoy it up—that it 
would be better off under some form of foreign protection. 
Yet that is the unspoken thought behind the attitude of the 
world at large when it passes Albania by on the other side,y 
Ronatp MaTTHEWs. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND COLOURED RACES. 


ESSER signs in 1934 showed the observant that the 
invisible Press censorship in which Great Britain has 
excelled is at long last beginning to be broken down. 

Observations in print by Mr. Humbert Wolfe and Mr. R. A. 
Scott-James and in speeches by Mr. H. Wilson Harris and Mr. 
J. B. Atkins were the climax, perhaps, in the one month of 
December indicating the deleterious effect on our populace of 
present newspaper trends. Why has this form of Press censor- 
ship prevailed for so long, and why are the majority of people 
ignorant both of it and of its dangers ? Perhaps the answer is 
twofold. Our history proves us both an arrogant and a blind 
race in many respects—views unpleasant to national pride 
are disposed of by being kept out of public sight on an 
ostrich-like principle ; or the men in the newspaper editorial 
chairs, not interested themselves in these matters, come 
to believe their readers similarly apathetic if not entirely 
unintelligent. 

Residents and travellers who know local conditions under 
British rule in dependencies and Crown colonies and, from 
sojourn in other countries, are acquainted with their national 
views, have been unable for the most part to find space in 
print for their opinions. These things ventilated in the news- 
papers years ago might have changed the course of world 
events. In July last Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, former Editor of the 
Calcutta Statesman and a lecturer well known in the United 
States, over which he has travelled on speaking-tours twenty 
times, uttered some striking and significant words in London, 
when delivering the Merttens Peace Lecture. Quotation is 
from the spoken word, the book on sale the same night 


differing slightly : 


Inherent in the doctrine of imperialism are the doctrines of the 
dominant people and the dominant race. There are many people 
who have known that about our own British system a great deal 
better than most British people have ever understood. Our critics 
are reminding us that the British system which matters to the 
world is that portion which has not yet come under the working of 
British constitutional ideas; the British Empire is news, i.e. 
abroad, not generally in England, ironically enough, far more 
striking and continuous news than any part of Europe save now 
Central Europe. 
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Some ideas, not unrelated, were expressed in a leading 
magazine for August, when Lieut.-Col. Sir Arnold T. Wilson 
discussed his experiences in Germany, where he had been 
lecturing at the principal universities : “ Let us not judge a 
hard-pressed nation by the equivocal acts of its rulers at their 
worst moments ; above all, let us avoid the Pharisaical note, 
the often hard voice of the world’s ‘ senior governess ’ which 
does us so much harm and hurts the heart of those whom we 
wish to influence.” 

The large is but the sum-total of the small. In illustration 
of the kind of thing which shows from what our own race 
dominance or the politics of power has arisen, let us look at 
small dictators in little individual circles, long typical of our 
“white prestige” attitude in India and Africa. In The 
Government of Egypt, Mr. E. M. Forster puts a footnote on 
British officials : 


. . . Some of the officials have served previously in India ; such 
may be useful for their administrative qualities, but they, and still 
more their women folk, introduce a racial arrogance from which 
the regular Anglo-Egyptian officials are free. 


Symptomatic of the struggle against this world-disease 
which is decimating liberty in almost all countries of the globe 
is a Gold Coast matter of 1934. Two delegations travelled the 
4,000 miles from West Africa to England to protest against 
aspects of British administration in the colony. This is 
78,802 square miles in extent, including the Protectorates of 
Ashanti and the Northern Territories but excluding the 
mandated territory of ex-German Togoland. Three of the 
members of the leading delegation under the paramount 
chief, the Omanhene of Akim Abuakwa, Nana Sir Ofori Atta, 
K.B.E., are on the Legislative Council. The delegation was 
received by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister, on July 24th. But ingrained in us is the 
official attitude to our so-called “‘ subject races.” And as the 
sequel shows, not only was the Colonial Office reception dis- 
couraging to those who dare to travel to London (and inciden- 
tally expend fruitlessly a considerable sum of money, especially 
on the legal expenses connected with our red-tape de haut en 
bas method of administering Crown colonies) to air grievances” 


* See also West Africa, September 1st, 1934, p. 976. 
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but the like attitude prevails in West Africa whither these 
Africans returned in September. 

A little publicity was given in June and July to one of their 
grievances because of our own furore over the Incitement to 
Disaffection Bill made law in October in a modified form. It 
concerned the Amendment to the Criminal Code, known 
locally as the “ Sedition Bill,” signed last March by the then 
Governor, Sir Shenton Thomas, despite the unanimous 
protests of the African members of the Legislative Council. 
Under it the Governor-in-Council has power to prohibit any 
newspaper, book, or document which contains what he or his 
officials think is “ seditious ” writing, and enables persons in 
the Colony to be prosecuted for mere possession—not dis- 
semination—however innocuous their purpose and proved 
their loyalty. 

Those who watch with misgiving these invasions of liberty 
the world over and note with disquiet how freedom of speech, 
freedom of the Press and freedom of constitutional action, for 
which many of our ancestors fought so strenuously, are being 
abolished will inevitably recall how this kind of thing works 
out in actual practice. The very Governor who promised that 
the Amendment to the Criminal Code, with its arbitrary 
rights given to any too-zealous official, should never be abused 
has now been transferred to Malaya. What subsequent chief 
officials will do remains to be seen ; but what zealous official- 
dom can do, and the lengths to which it will go, are indicated 
to anyone who will take the time, for instance, to wade 
through the two-volume (foolscap size) judgment of Mr. R. L. 
Yorke in the Meerut ‘‘ Conspiracy ” Case, which dragged out 
in India while the thirty men were in prison from 1929 to 
1933, until the Allahabad appeal after much agitation here— 
very little aired in most of the newspapers in England— 
modified the preceding judgment. 

Likewise there is a significant episode in West Africa. The 
Criminal Code of Nigeria, a Crown colony 368,000 square 
miles in extent, more than four times the size of Great Britain 
and second only to India, was amended in 1927 ostensibly to 
stop communist literature penetrating into the dependency. 
But on September 24th of that year three American-Negro 
newspapers, the Negro Champion, the Negro World and the 
Gaelic American, which stimulate the Negro racial sense and 
from which the local newspapers had been wont to select and 
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quote, were banned from Nigeria. The amendment to the Gold 
Coast Criminal Code was largely modelled on the Nigerian 
example. 

It is clear from the Colonial Secretary’s own statements on 
July 24th that the Gold Coast Government had power already 
to act surreptitiously under its Customs Ordinance. Since 
1931, he said, summing up the figures he gave, 2,768 items 
had been intercepted and destroyed by the local government. 
All of his explanation was news to the Africans, even to the 
Members of the Legislative Council: the Paramount Chiefs 
want to know why, if the Gold Coast Government had real 
reason to suspect “ sedition,” they were not taken into con- 
fidence as heretofore on other matters, and point out that so 
ardently loyal are the inhabitants of the colony to the British 
Crown that there has not been a single prosecution under the 
Sections of the Criminal Code dealing with Sedition during the 
forty years it has been in force. 

But the Gold Coast grievance which figured first in the 
Memorial was one under the Water Ordinance of 1934, 
whereby water drawn from public fountains of the pipe-borne 
water supply now installed in five of the principal towns is 
charged for. In 1913, Sir Hugh Clifford, the then Governor, 
promised in the seat of Government, Accra, that only water 
laid on into houses would be chargeable; to the poorer Africans 
who draw and carry theirs from the public fountains, it should 
be free. This, let it be said, was as much a precautionary 
measure in the interests of public health as the possible 
benevolence of a paternal administration which derives 
benefit from occupancy of the colony. In the years when the 
Africans drew their water from their own poor wells or from 
old tanks in which rain-water had been stored during “ the 
rains,’ mosquitoes bred freely, the deadly anopheles dissemi- 
nating malaria to such an extent that the Gold Coast used to 
be known as the “* White Man’s Grave.” 

The promise is now set aside because water is laid on in four 
other towns besides Accra, on the score that the Governor 
never meant to pledge the Government as construed by the 
Africans. The Minute recording the promise was lost ; but it 
has again been found. Even small charges for water from 
public fountains—in Winnebah, it is said, as much as 1d. per 
kerosene tin of water is exacted—operate as a great hardship 
owing to the slump in cocoa prices consequent on the world 
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depression. (The Colony supplies nearly one-half the world’s 
cocoa.) This is especially resented by the women. 

Of the several other Gold Coast grievances, there is space 
to consider but one more. It concerns Kumasi, the capital of 
Ashanti, protectorate of the Colony, where the Government is 
encroaching on land outside the fixed mile limit around the 
Fort and, by means of leases of twenty-five years’ duration 
and an increased ground rent of {1 per foot as against the old 
£2 for fifty feet, is dispossessing the Ashantis of land, residen- 
tial and commercial buildings. 

None of these grievances receives redress outwardly, but one 
concession on Provincial Council representation is being made. 
It is true that the two principal administrators in charge at the 
time discontent arose have been transferred and that the 
Governor, now in charge, was very popular in Sierra Leone 
where he was administrator. But our own typical British 
dominant race manner of brushing aside grievances as neg- 
ligible and our dominant man attitude to alleged subject- 
peoples is indicated in Sir Arnold Hodson’s speech at the 
Swearing-In Ceremony in Accra, on October 24th last : 


It is betraying no secret to say that lately there has been a 
certain amount of political unrest among you. The matters which 
caused this unrest have been referred to the highest authority and 
decisions have been given. I most earnestly hope that these 
decisions will be loyally accepted, and that politics will be allowed 
a rest for some time to come. . . . I trust, therefore, that you will 
forget your differences, and that every section of the community 
will give me its support and co-operation in a united effort for the 
general welfare and prosperity of the Gold Coast. (Italics mine.) 


As against this British idea of what may or may not be 
“for the general welfare,” let us contrast what Mr. Charles 
Roden Buxton said after his tour in West Africa where he 
stayed with Africans in Nigeria, the Gold Coast and Sierra 
Leone. He was speaking in London on December 6th, and 
want of space alone precludes the quotation of all the relevant 
matter : 

Even from the point of view of our own self-interest, in view of 
the future, it is extremely important to understand and sympathise 


with the educated African.... I certainly think that the 
grievances and opinion of the educated African is a thing we ought 
to give some attention to. ... There is a tradition of a sort of 


rough, contemptuous mode of speaking to Africans which is very 
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painful. . . . It is general to address them in a tone which no 
one would dream of addressing a European subordinate in. It is a 
very regrettable tradition which will take a very long time to get 
over. It gives great pain to sensitive people, especially when these 
sensitive people are at least as highly educated as the people who 
are addressing them. There is a sensitiveness there which is 
constantly being outraged. 


Those without colour-prejudice feelings and personally 
acquainted with Africa, India, America, as well as these 
British Isles, know that every race has its high-minded and 
efficient workers, Public Servants in the deepest sense of a 
term much in use in our Administrative Service where, be it 
said, noblesse oblige is truly the governing motive among a 
number just as Arya-dharma is among some Indians. And 
every race, our own included, has its inept and dishonest folk. 
But in Great Britain we have made a “ fetish ”—to employ 
the language of West Africa—of our own version of the 
dominant race theory even as we condemn Germany for 
practising its specific form of it. 

The point of all this is that from spots everywhere where 
men set themselves up in absolute authority over other 
members of the human race, a deadly “ ju-ju”’ influence 
creeps out like miasma over the world. But we are not wont to 
look sufficiently deeply to diagnose the disease from which the 
entire human race is suffering. Who questions whether any 
men (women are included!) other than those far beyond our 
present stage of evolution, are fit to wield unquestioned 
authority or power over their brothers, whatever the colour ? 
Plato as long ago as the Golden Age of Greece drew attention 
to the evil which arises when there is sameness of nature 
between rulers and ruled— man is not able to rule man 
without injustice filling the universe through whims and 
vanity.” If our assumption of racial superiority repels the 
wholesome effect all criticism has on human nature and if the 
evils, thus arising, are pushed out of sight in an invisible Press 
censorship, power inevitably goes to the heads of its possessors 
and a deleterious effect results in the populace. As to the 
latter aspect, it can be summed up in the words of Mr. H. 
Wilson Harris, Editor of The Spectator, so well known in other 
years as a foreign correspondent for daily newspapers : 

Finally, I would suggest one reform [he said, in London on 
December 11th, speaking on “ Whither Journalism? 2. Truth ”]. 
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The most serious charge against our popular Press is the standard 
of false values and the things neglected day by day. It is not really 
a fact that a film star is more important than a British Cabinet 
Minister or the domestic or undomestic lives and achievements of 
film stars compared with a report of the League of Nations, Parlia- 
ment and such events. I think there is a danger of encouraging a 
false standard of values which must have an infinite effect upon its 
readers. 


On the former or race question our official classes in our 
dependencies and Crown colonies as, apparently, in Whitehall, 
regard as unthinkable the fact that every race, white or yellow, 
brown or black, has its reasoning people, the natural leaders, 
and the easily prejudiced emotional people, the natural 
followers. Further, unquestioned power and authority given to 
most natural leaders, whether white or yellow, brown or black, 
results inevitably in the end in maladministration as Europe 
alone has abundantly proved during these past few years. 
But the wish to be free is inherent in every human heart and 
cannot be eradicated, however rigorous the suppression. Men 
continue to suffer in defence of it—yes, even in the countries 
for which we British people are responsible, though most of us 
know little of what goes on in our names. “ Give me Liberty 
or give me Death ”—this has been seen over and over again in 
the history of our own relations with what are or have been 
parts of the British Empire, the United States of America, 
South Africa, Ireland, India, as in Scotland and Wales of 
Great Britain itself. 

By reason of priority of example in India and Africa Great 
Britian cannot escape responsibility for its part in the deadly 
fact that freedom of speech, freedom of the Press and freedom 
of constitutional action are now endangered the world over. 
If such a policy will prevail, the cycles of history must repeat 
themselves and the centuries to come be the Dark Ages all 
over again. That the Incitement to Disaffection Bill even in 
modified form was passed here, despite the volume of protest, 
shows how authoritarianism is growing, now, at home, as it has 
long prevailed in our dependencies and colonies. Surely, to 
ensure liberty in any real sense, we have to gain it and main- 
tain it by sifting with patient insight all shades of opinion, no 
matter what the source, and drawing the finest essence of all 
the views make this the basis for government alike in our 


dependencies and here in Great Britain/ 
M. A. THoMas. 


THE NATIONS AND THE CHILD. 


T is impossible to say with any certainty when “ Child 

Welfare” first became a question of public polity—a 

matter of concern to the community at large as distinct 
from the family of the child himself. The provisions of the 
Republic of Plato for the nurture and protection of children 
at once come to mind, and some of them appear to have been 
anticipated under Lycurgus of Sparta more than 800 years 
before Christ. Adoption, which involved the child’s leaving 
his own parents, or was necessitated by their death, and his 
incorporation into another family which might or might not 
be of his own kin, was probably the circumstance which first 
gave rise to what we should now call child welfare legislation. 
Twenty centuries before Christ adoption was regulated by the 
laws of King Hammurabi of Babylonia. It was recognised by 
both Greek and Roman law, and the law of Islam dictates 
that the destitute child must be taken care of by the com- 
munity. It is curious to note that this most ancient example 
of child welfare law dealt with a condition which was to 
receive recognition in the English legal code only within 
recent years: not until the Adoption Act, 1926, came into 
force was adoption legalised in this country. Differentiation 
in penal laws in favour of children is also of very ancient 
origin. Hebrew legislators laid it down that a boy under the 
age of thirteen was not to be held responsible at law for any 
offence, and under the patria potestas of the Romansa child was 
similarly sheltered. Salic law protected a child under twelve, 
and the later Ripuarian law advanced the age to fifteen. Such 
clemency to the juvenile offender affords the first example 
of any legislation in our own land which falls within the 
category of child welfare. Athelstane, grandson of Alfred the 
Great, enacted “‘ that men should slay none younger than a 
fifteen winters’ man”; imprisonment, with opportunity for 
what we should now call release on probation, was provided as 
the alternative to the capital penalty which theretofore had 
been exacted. 

In general, however, it was not until the nineteenth 
century that leaders of public life in this country—or indeed 
in any other—began to exhibit any concern for the welfare 
of the young, apart from purely educational efforts and the 
exiguous provisions of the Poor Law. When Queen Victoria 
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came to the throne the statute-book showed few enactments 
framed in the interests of children. The industrial revolution 
had swept large numbers of children into the labour market, 
but such legislation as related to them was dictated rather by 
the interests of the employers than by any desire to protect the 
children themselves. If any one of the great political leaders 
of the nineteenth century could return to these scenes, few 
things would amaze him more than the new orientation of the 
nation in regard to social welfare. Child welfare was a term 
which had not yet been invented, and such action as was 
intended to benefit children was purely eleemosynary or 
religious. The spectacularly evil conditions under which 
great numbers of children were living and working began 
early in the century, however, to attract the notice of states- 
men. The elder Peel caused a committee to be set up, which 
reported in 1815 drawing attention to the inordinate length 
of working hours. Evidence showed that it was a common 
practice to keep children of six years old employed from six 
in the morning until seven at night, and it was counted a 
virtue in Robert Owen that he employed no children under 
the age of six, and none for more than ten hours all told, with 
an hour and a quarter off for meals. Lord Ashley’s Act of 
1833 represented a great advance by limiting the working 
hours of children aged ten to thirteen, to nine per day; and 
as Lord Shaftesbury the same statesman was responsible for 
the passing of the first Factory Act in 1844, which imposed 
further restrictions on juvenile employment. Ten years 
later, Palmerston’s Reformatory Schools Act began the long 
story of removing the young offender from the shadow of 
the gaol and substituting reclamation for retribution. The 
Education Act of 1870 marked another important stage in 
the development of a broad national policy—though as yet 
unconscious and incoherent—of child welfare. Nineteenth- 
century England went far, indeed, towards establishing the 
fact that the community has certain obligations to the child 
to ensure his proper nurture, his protection from ill and his 
normal development. It remained for the twentieth century 
to be popularly known as “ the century of the child,” and ina 
far wider sense than was ever dreamt of by those who coined 
the phrase. To this century belongs the peculiar phenomenon 
of international co-operation for the welfare of the child. 
It has been said that the South African War, which saw 
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the new century in, discovered the child to the sociologists 
and legislators of Great Britain. The high incidence of 
rejections of would-be recruits for the army owing to physical 
defects opened the eyes of the public authorities and of the 
medical profession to the ignorance and neglect which were 
sapping the nation’s vitality at its source. Less than twenty 
years later the losses and anxieties of another war were to 
have far more potent effect in arousing the nation and the 
world to the imperative duty of caring for the health and 
welfare of their youngest citizens. In England the century 
began well with a variety of legislation having this as its 
prime object : the Education Acts which placed the organisa- 
tion of public education on a sounder footing, the Midwives 
Act of 1902 which abolished the “ Mrs. Gamps” of the 
previous century, the Education (Provision of Meals) Act of 
1906, the Notification of Births Act of 1907, and that com- 
prehensive “‘ Children’s Charter,” the Children Act of 1908. 
In the same early years came also the inauguration of a 
national campaign against infant mortality, the establishment 
of the first ‘‘ schools for mothers ” and, as the first decade of 
the century drew to a close, of infant welfare centres. 
Informal exchanges of experience between child welfare 
workers in different countries had already presaged the 
extensive official co-operation which obtains to-day. Juvenile 
courts, first established in the United States in the ’sixties, 
had been watched with interest by social reformers in Great 
Britain and elsewhere, and Canada in 1884 and South 
Australia in 1895 had begun to establish these courts on the 
American model. It was not, however, until the Children 
Act of 1908 that they became general in England, though 
Birmingham had anticipated the legislature by instituting a 
special court for young offenders in 1904. The development of 
a national campaign against infant mortality in Britain also 
owed something to the inspiration of another country—in this 
case France. “‘Gouttes delait,” the parents of the modern infant 
welfare centre, had existed in Paris as long ago as 1892, and 
their work had been observed by British physicians interested 
in the problem of infant mortality. In 1905 the first national 
conference on this question was held in London, and Dr. Eric 
Pritchard opened England’s first infant consultation centre, in 
the Borough of St. Marylebone, in 1906. It was not until 1912 
that a more comprehensive interpretation of “ child welfare ” 
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began to gain currency. In that year the United States 
established the Federal Children’s Bureau under the zgis 
of a Department of State, to consolidate the national concern 
for “all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life among all classes of our people.” Notwithstanding 
the broad scope of these terms of reference—to be amply 
justified in later years—it was the excessive infant mortality 
rates which prompted the American, as also the French and in 
less degree, the British, efforts towards child welfare. War 
losses and the increasing impingement of war conditions on 
the health and general welfare of children aroused in these 
and in other lands a more acute sense of the importance of 
safeguarding their interests, and the child welfare movement 
began to appear as a definite feature of national life in a 
well-developed community. The National Baby Weeks 
inaugurated in England and in America were characteristic 
symptoms. In Belgium—hitherto a somewhat backward 
country in this respect—the important and far-reaching 
Cuore nationale de ? Enfance was established under Govern- 
ment auspices, and both Belgium and France developed 
ligues des familles nombreuses, with boons by way of reduction 
in taxes, in railway fares and in the prices of certain com- 
modities for prolific parents—a principle of which our own 
income-tax rebates for dependent children are a faint reflec- 
tion. At the present moment, the Government of the 
Philippine Islands—which has long maintained an efficient 
Public Welfare Department—is discussing the possibility of 
setting up a Children’s Bureau, presumably on the United 
States model. This is a development of social welfare organi- 
sation which has as yet found few advocates in our own 
country. i 

Apart from individual exchanges, international co-opera- 
tion in child welfare work may be traced back to 1905, when 
a conference attended by doctors and social workers from 
several different countries was held in Paris to discuss the 
organisation of infants’ milk centres. One result was the 
formation of the first international child welfare organisation, 
the Union internationale pour la protection de Penfance du 
premier age, which organised international congresses in 
different lands during many succeeding years. Not for another 
twenty years was a really comprehensive outlook on the 
problem of child welfare taken in an international conference, 
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until in 1925 there was held in Geneva the “ First General 
Child Welfare Congress,” organised by the Save the Children 
International Union and attended by 700 delegates from sixty 
different countries, many of them Government representatives. 
The programme ranged over sixteen questions as widely 
different as the proper feeding of infants, the standardisation 
of the definition of mental deficiency, and the education of 
children in international goodwill. 

Nevertheless, these efforts, notwithstanding official approval 
and co-operation, were essentially of a voluntary character. 
Meanwhile, the coming into being of the League of Nations 
had had a profound influence on the world’s attitude to the 
question of child welfare. ‘“ The protection of children, young 
persons, and women ” is one of the obligations laid upon the 
League by Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and this work 
is carried out in part by the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, in part by the Commission for the Protection of Children 
and Young People. Its range is comprehensive—a definite 
advance on that preoccupation with infant mortality which 
was the main characteristic of the earlier efforts of the century. 
Thus, the League’s activities now include the promotion of 
measures for the protection of employed women before and 
after childbirth, for the prevention and control of the employ- 
ment of children, for the reclamation of juvenile offenders, for 
the suppression of the traffic in women and children and of 
literature and cinematograph films likely to have a harmful 
effect on juvenile mentality, and the investigation of social 
conditions, such as unemployment, which are prejudicial to 
the welfare of the young. 

All these activities tend to conserve the child’s rights as 
defined by the Declaration of Geneva, which was adopted by 
the Fifth Assembly of the League in 1924 and reaffirmed 
at the Fifteenth Assembly last September. The Declaration 
was drafted by an Englishwoman, Miss Eglantyne Jebb, 
whose work in connection with the Save the Children Fund 
of Great Britain, and the Save the Children International 
Union, both of which she had founded to relieve distress 
among children after the War, had convinced her that some- 
thing more far-reaching and fundamental than palliative 
action was needed if the world’s children were to be “ saved ” 
to make their just contribution to their day and generation. 
The Declaration expresses, in five succinct clauses, the minimum 
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needs of all children, everywhere, “ above and beyond all 
consideration of race, nationality, and creed.” It has been 
signed by the heads of many states, including the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain and the leaders of all the delegations 
to the Imperial Conference of 1930. Republican Spain has 
incorporated the Declaration en bloc in its Constitution. The 
French Ministry of Education, some years ago, directed that 
a copy should be displayed in every State school in the country, 
and in Bulgaria—whose King is the only reigning monarch 
to have signed the document—the Declaration is the focal 
point of the national Children’s Day. In Turkey it is the 
subject of similar emphasis. It is known to have been trans- 
lated into at least forty-five different languages, European, 
Oriental, African, Classical and Liturgical. 

On the part of the League itself, a great access of activity 
has marked the ten years since the Declaration was adopted 
by the Assembly, though it would be post hoc ergo propter hoc 
to attribute all this to the influence of the Declaration. In 
1924 the League had hardly got into its stride in matters of 
child welfare. So far as concerned children in industry and 
working mothers and expectant mothers, the International 
Labour Office was already implementing the Conventions 
of Washington (1919), Genoa (1920) and Geneva (1921), but 
otherwise the Advisory Committee on Traffic in Women and 
Children was the sole committee of the League which took 
cognisance of the interests of children, and its activities were 
subject to the limitations indicated by the title. Later its 
scope was enlarged under a new title, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Traffic in Women and the Protection of Children, 
and more recently still the body became the Advisory Com- 
mission for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young 
People, with its functions divided under two heads, (a) Traffic 
in Women and Children, and (4) Child Welfare. Not the 
least of the League’s contributions to sociology has been the 
broadening of the definition of “ child welfare” which has 
followed the activities of the Commission. At the recent 
Assembly the Commission’s report, that which recommended 
the reafirmation of the Declaration of Geneva, dealt with 
such diverse topics as the welfare and education of blind 
children, recreational films, institutions for delinquent 
children, boarding-out, children in moral and social danger, 
and children of unemployed parents. Remote indeed from 
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the conception of the pioneers at the beginning of the century, 
who for the most part thought of child welfare in terms of 
milk centres, the League of Nations’ interpretation of the 
term is nevertheless consonant with the pioneers’ intention 
to give the child (as the Declaration of Geneva puts it) 
“the means necessary for his normal development.” The 
work of the International Labour Office is more concerned 
with that clause of the Declaration which insists on the 
child’s right to protection from exploitation: it has used 
its influence, for example, to suppress the employment of 
young children as labourers in the excavations in Egypt, it 
has secured a minimum age of ten (a great advance) for the 
employment of children in the Persian carpet industry, and 
a general improvement in the conditions of work, and it has 
secured the beneficent provision of a period of rest, before 
and after childbirth, for women workers. Meanwhile, the 
Save the Children International Union, founded by the author 
of the Declaration of Geneva, with its affiliated national 
committees in nearly fifty different lands, the chief being the 
Save the Children Fund of Great Britain, has served as the 
handmaiden of the League, administering emergency relief 
in time of special distress and promoting experimental work, 
research and propaganda for the raising of standards of child 
care and protection throughout the world. “ Children,” says 
the report of the League’s Child Welfare Commission, “‘ are 
the most precious form of capital. We ask you to recognise 
. . . the rights of the rising generation over its predecessor.” 
That is the spirit of the Declaration of Geneva, the spirit 
which is slowly conquering the world. 
Epwarp Futter. 
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THE GERMAN REVOLUTION.* 


Mr. Powys Greenwood’s book is the most important contri- 
bution to the study of the Nazi revolution since Conrad 
Heiden’s History of National Soctalism was published a year 
ago. Having resided in Germany under the Weimar régime, 
he is able to compare the old with the new and to analyse the 
causes and stages of the dramatic transformation. His object, 
he tells us, is to explain, not to accuse and not to excuse. 

If I sometimes appear to lay too little emphasis on the individual 
cases, the tragedies and cruelties of Germany to-day, it is not 
because I condone them. It is simply because the indignation they 
rightly evoke tends to blur the understanding. . . . Without an 
open-minded attitude neither National Socialism nor anything 
else can be understood. 


We must bear in mind these words from the preface while 
reading this remarkable book. Otherwise we might be 
tempted to feel that the author takes a little too calmly the 
detestable crimes which have shocked the conscience of the 
civilised world. 

The first of the three parts deals with the political, econo- 
mic, social and psychological background of the drama. The 
German people, he reminds us, have always had a distaste for 
rationalism, preferring a romantic idealism all their own. 

* The German Revolution. By H. Powys Greenwood. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

VoL. CXLVII. 16 
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“They have always distrusted democracy, preferring in their 
secret hearts leadership to liberty.” Thus the Weimar 
statesmen were condemned to a wellnigh impossible task in 
attempting to work a democratic constitution in a country 
without the traditions and instinct of self-government amid 
the exhaustion and unsettlement of a lost war. Mr. Green- 
wood is probably right in rejecting the criticism that they 
should have gone to work with the ruthlessness subsequently 
displayed by the Nazis. They had not enough backing in the 
country, even had they not been too humane and civilised for 
violent courses. When the old régime toppled over in 1918, a 
nation in despair was ready to give democracy a trial because 
at the moment there was nothing else available. The Republic 
failed because it had no real basis in the hearts of the German 
people. But it also failed owing to circumstances outside its 
control, namely the conduct of the victorious Powers. 


We in the ex-allied countries must never forget our share of 
responsibility. The isolation and economic pressure, if not the 
domestic dissension, were in great part our work. The German 
Revolution in its present form would be inconceivable without the 
Treaty of Versailles and subsequent allied policy. 


This is well and truly said. Now that it is too late, we can all 
see how right were Mr. Keynes and other Liberal publicists in 
1919 who pointed out that it was unwise to trample on our 
prostrate foe. 

The way was prepared by suffering and political humiliation 
for a vigorous assault against a Republic which had few con- 
vinced friends. But there was another factor on which Mr. 
Greenwood lays great stress. He detests the Marxist ideology, 
and though he does not echo the foolish charge that the Weimar 
rulers were Jews and Marxists, he testifies to their prominence 
and influence. In turning against the democratic Republic, 
millions of middle and lower-middle-class people, he believes, 
were striking at materialistic rationalism and the doctrine of 
the class war. The main cause of the revolution, he declares, 
“was the urge to assert the unity of the German people or 
race in the face of adversity. It was above all the failure of 
democracy to achieve that unity which led to its downfall.” 
Prince Lowenstein, in his Tragedy of a Nation, has argued 
that the Weimar statesmen, with more determination and 
imagination, might have won post-war Germany to the liberal 
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principles and practice of Western Europe. In Mr. Green- 
wood’s eyes this desirable consummation was impossible 
owing to the gulf between the conservative bourgeoisie and 
the Marxist working man. 

The second part, entitled “‘ The Revolution,” describes the 
coming of the Nazis to power. Mr. Greenwood is obviously 
impressed by the idealism of many members of the party 
whom he has known, their passionate desire to restore pros- 
perity and happiness to their country, their longing for 
service, their vision of unity through the abolition of class 
barriers and class sentiments, their resolve to restore the 
sanctities and simplicities of family life. He does not appear 
to have met Hitler, but he feels the emotional power of his 
appeal. For the intellectual apparatus of the party he has far 
less respect. “In countless speeches the same leaders at 
different times and different leaders at the same times have 
advanced diametrically opposing views. The genius of the 
Nazis lay in promising all things to all men and successfully 
inducing belief in their promises.” It is a severe indictment ; 
but for the full story of the lies and slanders with which the 
Nazi chiefs assailed and overthrew better men than them- 
selves, who were nobly striving to pilot the ship of state 
through stormy seas, we must turn to other guides. 

The third part surveys the achievements of the victors. Our 
author is entirely justified in rebuking those who denounce the 
savagery of the Nazis but are silent on the far more whole- 
sale butcheries by the Bolshevists. There is, however, a 
profound difference between a semi-civilised country like 
Russia, with its long tradition of cruelty and oppression, and 
a highly civilised state such as Germany, the heir of all the 
softening influences of the West. Corruptio optim pessima. 
The gravest crimes of the Nazis are beyond forgiveness, and 
they are justly punished by the moral isolation which is their 
result. Mr. Greenwood believes that Hitler has occasionally 
attempted to hold back his more unruly followers. Even if it 
is true, it in no way diminishes his moral responsibility. The 
mob orator who lashed millions of excitable young men to 
fury and overthrew the legal foundations of the state cannot 
shelter himself behind the excuse that they exceeded his 
instructions. “It is believed,” he writes of the wholesale 
massacre of June 3oth, “ that in fact the S.S. and secret police 
ran amok in many instances, and that there were a good many 
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private vengeances. Hitler is said to have been very angry 
at these, to have personally investigated several cases, and 
to have had the perpetrators shot.” Such abominations, 
authorised or unauthorised, are only possible in a country 
where a Dictator has trampled the reign of law under his feet. 

Mr. Greenwood describes the praiseworthy efforts of the 
Government to combat unemployment, to strengthen the 
position of the peasantry, to clean up the night life of Berlin. 
Nobody would deny that good things are done by autocratic 
rulers as well as bad. But at what cost? The Totalitarian 
State, with its deliberate suppression of what General Smuts 
calls creative freedom, its system of regimentation, its ideal 
of mass production, is an anachronism. “ Culturally,” con- 
fesses Mr. Greenwood, “‘ the Third Reich is barren... . I 
cannot believe that the German people will for ever stand 
being turned into mere robots, cogs in a vast political levia- 
than going none knows whither.” The Nazis, he adds, will 
have to remember that the Germans are a highly educated 
people possessed of intense political consciousness, or they 
will perish. So far, however, they are still tightening, not 
loosening, the screw. 

To the two questions which all the world is asking we 
receive no confident reply. Will the Nazi Government last? 
It will not be overthrown by its internal enemies, he believes, 
for they are too divided and cowed, nor by economic collapse. 
As in other great revolutionary movements, however, there 
may well be mortal strife between rival groups of its sup- 
porters. Discontent grows rapidly within as well as outside the 
party. The Leader’s authority is unchallenged, but there is 
no superman ready to take his place. When Cromwell was 
gone, the Restoration was in sight. Secondly: will it fight ? 
Here the Reichswehr has something to say, and it is not yet 
nearly strong enough to strike. “‘ There is not the least 
likelihood of Germany provoking an armed conflict while she 
is in her present state of military inferiority.” This is very 
limited comfort, as Mr. Greenwood is well aware. ‘“‘ However 
sincere the Germans may be in their pacific protestations, they 
want many things which may lead to war. And when they 
are strong they will talk in a different tone about these things.” 
We close this able, thoughtful, disquieting book in a spirit of 
gratitude to a writer who knows so much and keeps his 
emotions so strictly under controlv G. P. G. 
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Roman Catholic apologists stress the aberrations of the 
modern mind bereft of Christian inspiration and conclude that 
men’s rejection of the Catholic Church is responsible for their 
mental and moral plight. A contributory cause of this rejec- 
tion is convincingly revealed in Mr. Vidler’s scholarly and 
illuminating essay ; namely, the ruthless suppression of the 
modernist movement in the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Papal Encyclical Pascend1 (1907), with its elaborate systemati- 
sation of so-called modernist doctrine, misinterprets, he shows, 
both the motives and aims of Catholic modernists, who 
individually attempted from different angles to solve the 
discrepancy between dogma and the proved results of biblical 
and historical criticism. In order to illustrate his thesis the 
author relates two tragedies, the life stories of Loisy and 
Tyrrell. Their doom was a double loyalty : to the truth they 
proclaimed and sought to preserve in Catholic tradition, 
and the truth which that tradition ignored or contradicted. 
Loisy wrote L’Evangile et ’ Eglise in order to combat liberal 
Protestantism as presented in Harnack’s historical approach 
to Christianity, and was encouraged by Mer. Mignot and 
Baron von Hiigel, who enthusiastically welcomed such a 
defence of Catholicism. They believed indeed 

that the traditional theologians would attack it but they did not 
foresee that it would lead ultimately and inevitably to the author’s 
excommunication or that it would go down to history as the locus 
classicus of what the Vatican was to describe as ‘‘ the synthesis of 
all the heresies.” 


Naturally Loisy had a double motive; his “ modernised 
apology for Catholicism would be far more likely to win the 
acceptance of Catholics if it was cast in the form of a refutation 
of Protestantism.” Mr. Vidler is convinced of Loisy’s sin- 
cerity, despite critics within and without the Church who can- 
not conceive that he was ever a Catholic at heart. That in later 
years he rejected both Deism and the Incarnation seems 
hardly surprising. To him, as to most Frenchmen, Catholicism 
implied “ the Roman Church as it at present exists”; and 
disavowal of its doctrine appears to them a natural sequence 
of expulsion from its fold. The repudiation moreover by 


* The Modernist Movement in the Roman Church. Its Origins and Outcome. By 
Alec R. Vidler, M.A. (Being the Norrisan Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge 


for the year 1933.) 
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Pius X of his final attempt at conciliation, “killed, more than 
any other event,” Loisy’s affection for the Church. 


With what seemed to him incredible heartlessness, the head of 
the Church rejected his offer, and demanded of him intellectual 
and moral suicide. . . . He tried in vain . . . to show Cardinal 
Richard how impossible it was for him to retract em bloc the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived as to the facts of history. 


Tyrrell, the mystic and prophet, to whom religion and not 
science was the paramount interest, was nearer, Mr. Vidler 
shows, the English conception of Christian faith, “‘ which 
does not consciously at least proceed from or depend on 
membership of a religious society, une patrie des ames.” To 
Loisy “it seemed absurd” to profess to be a Catholic 
““malgré le pape.” “ Because Tyrrell had faith of theindividual 
kind as well” (as shown particularly in his personal devotion 
to Our Lord Jesus Christ) ‘“ his modernism survived, and 
even thrived on his excommunication ” which he refused to 
accept ; “ and he died professing to defend Catholic principles 
against the Vatican heresies.”” He appealed against the latter 
to the yet unformulated Catholicism which he proclaimed 
just before his death (1909) in Christianity at the Cross Roads. 
In this Tyrrell argues that “the Christ of eschatology is 
substantially the same as the Christ of Catholic tradition and 
experience, that is, a supernatural, otherworldly, trans- 
cendent, essentially mysterious Christ”; and that “ these 
characteristics of the original gospel and of Catholicism too 
are most alien to the modern outlook.” He foresees that 
“modern faith in humanity and progress is doomed to disillu- 
sion’; and that the needs of the human spirit can only be 
met by a transformed Catholicism, which will have fully to 
accept the results of the scientific movement. 

Tyrrell, it is maintained, by adopting the English Protes- 
tants’ appeal to concrete human experience, strove to justify 
against them the whole complex of Catholicism. That the 
apologetic savoured largely of contemporary pragmatism, 
Mr. Vidler admits; but he contends that it was not pure 
pragmatism. 


He (Tyrrell) does not hold that absolute or ultimate truth is 
unknowable. In prayer, in all forms of genuine religious experience, 
we have a real knowledge of God and the spirit world ; but we can 
express this knowledge only in analagous and relative terms. 
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The extent to which contemporary thought coloured 
the appeals of modernists is fully admitted; intensifying 
as it did the perennial problem of ecclesiastical leadership 
‘ists the Pope in Fogazzaro’s novel expressed to “ J] 

anto.” 


You ... have to deal with the Lord alone ; I have to deal also 
with the men the Lord has placed around me, among whom I have 
to steer my course according to charity and prudence, and above 
all, I must adapt my counsels, my commands, to the different 
capacities, the different states of mind of so many millions of 
men. 


But the essence of the modernist appeal was not a particular 
form of revision but freedom to suggest it in a democratic 
and scientific era. Not a philosophy was advocated but the 
right to criticise ; and the final answer to such appeals was 
the Decree Lamentabili (1907) which denied any need for 
revision. Of the successful repressive measures that followed, 
culminating in the anti-modernist oath, Mr. Vidler gives a 
terse survey, quoting Tyrrell’s friend, Miss Petre, who wrote 
in 1911: “ A priest is more afraid of being called a modernist 
than of being accused of negligence in his sacerdotal obliga- 
tions and duties.” 

In a final chapter the author surveys prevalent doctrines 
in the Anglican Church, maintaining that the modernism 
which was extinguished in the Roman Church has been 
criticised and developed by Anglo-Catholic thinkers, to whom 
it provided an impetus and important suggestions. They are 
more concerned with ultimate metaphysical problems than 
were the Roman modernists, excepting of course Von Hiigel, 
whose insistence on ontological divine transcendence led him 
in later years to suspect the “ immanentism ” of modernist 
friends. The writings of Dr. A. E. J. Rawlinson, Mr. W. 
Spens and Professor Taylor are stressed as exemplifying a 
type of High Anglican theology which claims to retain 
“the essential truth of the gospel of the Incarnation,” 
while disclaiming “ absolute truth or finality for dogmatic 
formulas whether scriptural, credal, or conciliar;”’ and to 
provide thereby a new apologetic for Catholicism which 
evades none of the assured results of historical and biblical 


criticism., 
DP. ay 
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THE PURITANS AND MUSIC* 


Any long-established belief dies hard, but Mr. Scholes has, 
we trust, here given the final quietus to the allegation of 
Puritan hostility to music in itself. After thoroughly sifting 
the evidence he is convinced that the charge is baseless ; it 
never figures among the many contemporary accusations of 
their enemies, nor has any Puritan enactment against music 
(or dancing) on weekdays been found. This brilliant, well- 
documented book should cause many readers to revise their 
ideas of life under the Commonwealth, and future writers on 
music to abstain from repeating unverified assertions. Certain 
reservations must, of course, be made. The early Quakers do 
seem to have disapproved of music. Church music was 
suppressed by Parliament as a sensuous distraction from true 
worship—a similar distrust of elaborate music in services had 
been shown often before in the Church’s history. Hence the 
silencing or destruction by the Puritans of many Church 
organs, though some were preserved, for use, apparently, out 
of service time. Bells were allowed to remain, though the 
inscriptions on some were filed off, as “ superstitious.” Other 
instances of suppression involving music were the closing of 
the public theatres, the forbidding of some forms of dance and 
merry-making, such as the Maypole, as tending to immorality 
—a condemnation by no means confined to Puritans, as 
quotations from Romanist and Anglican objectors prove, and 
one only too plainly justified by contemporary evidence. 
Decorous dancing was encouraged; The English Dancing 
Master (1651), a manual of instruction with tunes, which ran 
into several editions, had for title page an engraving by 
Hollar, depicting a school of country dancing. The enforce- 
ment by James I’s Book of Sports of sports on Sundays was 
anathema, the sports themselves were not; the “ Book ” 
was burnt by Order of Parliament in 1664. 

That the three greatest English Puritans, Milton, Cromwell, 
and Bunyan, were themselves music-lovers is sufficiently 
well known ; to them must be added the poets Marvell and 
Wither, who each wrote a song in praise of music; the 
lawyer Whitelocke, who was Cromwell’s ambassador to Queen 
Christina of Sweden, and the famous Colonel Hutchinson 


* The Puritans and Music in England and New England. By Percy A. Scholes. 
Oxford University Press. 1934. 218. net. 
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who, himself a proficient in instrumental music, “ spared not 
any cost for the education of his sons and daughters in 
languages, sciences, music and dancing.” Abundant proof is 
furnished of the flourishing state of music under Puritan rule, 
of its pursuit in private families, and musical clubs (as at 
Oxford) ; a long list is given of music teachers in London, and 
a list, also long, of secular music published by one John 
Playford, which includes the Court Ayres (a collection of 
some 250 dance tunes—“ Pavins, Almains, Corants and 
Sarabands ”—made by a Puritan Captain named Taylor in 
1655), and several sets of “ rounds and catches.” “ To judge 
by the amount of music published during the Commonwealth 
the country would seem to have been bubbling with it” 
(Parry, quoted on p. 127, footnote). A famous foreign 
violinist, Baltzar of Liibeck, came to reside in London in 
1655, and was heard by Anthony Wood and Evelyn at 
private musical gatherings. A Government ‘“ Committee 
for Advancement of Musicke” was appointed in 1656-7, 
while, in the hope that a musical “ entertainment ” might 
be free from the abuses of the spoken drama, Opera was 
actually introduced under the Puritans, with Davenant’s 
Siege of Rhodes: pastorals and masques were also per- 
formed. 

How, then, did the popular conviction of Puritan antipathy 
to music arise? Mainly, Mr. Scholes contends, through the 
violent attacks on the abuse of music by extremists, often 
erroneously labelled Puritan ; through misrepresentations of 
the Anglican clergy and the Restoration dramatists. These 
were circulated towards the end of the eighteenth century by 
Hawkins and Burney in their Histories of Music, and have 
been repeated ever since by English and American writers, 
from whom an array of typical quotations is given. Macaulay 
and Scott spread the idea of Puritan sourness (a defect which 
must be admitted among the rank and file, and which the 
present book perhaps hardly recognises sufficiently). The 
real objectors to music and dancing are stated to have been 
the early Methodists (though not the Wesley brothers them- 
selves) and the “ Evangelicals.” 

We have no space left to describe the chapter on Calvin 
and Music, or to refer other than briefly to the important 
section on New England. Evidence is quoted to show that 
both music and dancing were practised there in early days ; 
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if there were any deficiency, it was due to the absence of 
“ wealth, culture and leisure.” Taking the single instance of 
Judge Sewall (1652-1730), it is noted that he refers frequently 
to music and musical instruments, was accustomed to order 
instrumental music after his formal dinners, and, when 
visiting London, “‘ went to Covent Garden and heard a Con- 
sort of Musick.” (This does not imply the theatre of that 
name.) Some incredibly narrow specimens of the “ Blue 
Laws ” of Connecticut are shown to be the invention of an 
eighteenth-century parson named Peters. Mr. Scholes’s 
vindication of the Puritans in this respect, fortified as it is by 
his authority as a leading musical critic and by his exhaustive 
researches into the documents of the period, should be read 
with careful attention, and will be found of enthralling 
interest. The legend of a chill and songless chasm between the 
musical London of Elizabeth and that of Mr. Pepys is swept 
clean away/ 


BeGe& 


THE CHARACTER OF ROBESPIERE:. 
The primary purpose of Mr. Reginald Somerset Ward’s 


biography is an attempt to examine in the life of an historical 
figure those factors which cause deterioration of character 
and the frustration of ideals. He endeavours to trace from 
the events of Robespierre’s life, and in particular his speeches, 
each stage in his spiritual decline, and finally to analyse the 
whole process of decay. Upon its purely historical side, this 
volume displays much erudition and research. Mr. Ward’s 
method of treatment, however, has tended to a rather 
inadequate picture of the broad background of events and 
causes. In his psycho-analytical study, the author is fair and 
temperate, if verbose, finding in the tragedy of Robespierre’s 
life ground for excuse as well as accusation. The incorrup- 
tibility of Robespierre, his early ideals and his great influence 
upon the passage of events were the main reasons for his 
selection as an example of spiritual deterioration. Unlike 
Mirabeau, Danton and many other leaders in the French 


* Maximilien Robespierre: A Siudy in Deterioration. Macmillan. 18s. net. 
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Revolution, Robespierre exhibited a very high degree of moral 
rectitude in his private conduct. 

Maximilien Robespierre was born at Arras in 1758 of 
middle-class parents. On the death of his mother in 1764, 
Maximilien and his sisters became dependent on relatives. 
They were left unsupported by a profligate father who 
tainted the family name, a fact which implanted in the boy’s 
mind “‘a fear and a sense of inferiority.” At the age of eleven, 
he entered as a scholar the Collége of Louis-le-Grand in Paris. 
He soon showed great antipathy to the Roman Catholic 
Church and began to imbibe the theories of Rousseau, both 
political and religious, which he purported to follow through- 
out his career. Although Robespierre always believed in a 
form of personal deism, as exemplified in the Feast of 
the Supreme Being in May 1794, in preference to the 
popular civic religion, Mr. Ward argues that his particular 
tenets, fashioned upon Rousseau, were largely respon- 
sible for his spiritual pride and intolerance. It was this 
which contributed to his distorted vision of the General 
Will. 

From 1781-9 Robespierre practised at the Bar at Arras, 
and during these years, roused by the injustice of the régime, 
he turned to politics and associated himself with the cause of 
the depressed classes. It is interesting to note that as a judge 
of the Episcopal Court he showed considerable scruples in the 
imposition of the death sentence. He was elected to the 
Estates-General in 1789 ; and for two and a half years, until 
the dissolution of the National Assembly, ‘‘ he went into the 
Assembly with the ideals of Rousseau and his speeches and 
actions throughout supported those ideals.” He fought against 
lettres de cachet and capital punishment and worked for the 
freedom of the Press, universal suffrage, trial by jury and all 
the other attributes of democratic government. Two years 
later, as the leading member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, he swept all these rights aside and exercised the most 
arbitrary sway. With the Law of Suspects passed in Septem- 
ber 1793, the Terror began. It culminated during the six 
weeks prior to Robespierre’s own death on July 26th, 1794, 
in the execution of 1,285 persons. It is for this amazing 
change that Mr. Ward has to account. He appears to be 
satisfied by Robespierre’s original contention that the Terror 
was necessary for the national safety. He quotes a saying by 
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Lord Shaw, in a case before the House of Lords during the 
Great War, that the emergency powers “ as such are far more 
arbitrary than those of the most famous Committee of Public 
Safety known to history.”” But there is a distinction between 
powers and their exercise. Subsequently, however, when 
the foreign danger was over, Robespierre professed to 
regard the Terror as an instrument for creating the per- 
fect state. ‘The Terror,” he said, “is nothing else save 
Justice, prompt, severe, and inflexible. It is therefore 
an emanation of Virtue.” Mr. Ward comments that “ it 
was precisely in this difference that the deterioration of 
Robespierre’s spiritual life during the Terror was to be 
measured.” 

Mr. Ward ascribes to Robespierre’s moral decline numerous 
contributory causes. He cites his growing bitterness and 
arrogance, his intolerance and inquisitorial nature, and above 
all his spiritual pride. On the other hand, the author respects 
his sincerity. He aspired, not to tyranny, but rather to 
unified control in pursuit of his own distorted ideals. Robes- 
pierre always professed to believe in Rousseau’s General Will. 
The tragedy was that he associated the General Will with his 
own and sought to destroy all who opposed it. The political 
clubs thrown up by the Revolution created inevitably sec- 
tarian and competitive factions. The early influence of the 
Jacobin Club upon Robespierre must have been as profound 
as his subsequent ascendancy over it. The Jacobins and 
the Commune claimed the exclusive representation of “ the 
People ” and Robespierre, their leader, soon embodied “ the 
People” in himself. His early respect for law and order 
became subject to maintaining the sovereignty of this 
attenuated General Will. Thus he had justified the insurrec- 
tion of the Commune and its attack upon the Tuileries in 
September 1792. “‘ The State,” he declared, “‘ must be saved 
whatever the means. Nothing is unconstitutional save that 
which tends to ruin it.” So also the Terror was necessary to 
sina Mis from its enemies, the incorruptible will of “the 

eople.” Mr. Ward would seem to regard Robespierre’s moral 
decline as due not to insanity as such, but to an all-pervading 
self-deception, the product of years of growth. At all events 
Robespierre’s methods are not lacking in the world to-day 
and may perhaps be said to accompany most violent social 
revolutions., 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Viscount Grey of Fallodon, by Politicus,* is a charming little study of 
a great gentleman who would have approved both its argument and its 
atmosphere. There is no new material and no suggestion of personal 
intimacy in these quiet pages, where the admiration is felt without ever 
forcing the note. He speaks of his “ high seriousness, without austerity,” 
and his “ magnanimity restrained in enthusiasms.” He emphasises the 
repose, the harmony, the unselfishness of the man, his “ sane, central 
view of English life,” his high sense of rectitude. Our author confesses 
that Grey’s mind was not creative and that he is not one of our great 
statesmen. He had a good brain, but he owed his influence far more to 
character than to intellect. Stress is laid on his love of Nature and of 
Wordsworth. The larger part of the book is devoted to an exposition of 
his foreign policy and to a defence of his action against Mr. Lloyd George 
and other critics. His desire for peace can only be doubted by those who 
did not know him. His handling of the situation on the eve of war is 
approved by our author, who accepts the contention that he could not 
have acted otherwise. It is easy enough to say that a clear declaration 
of our intentions at an early stage of the crisis would have kept the 
peace. Such a contention can never be proved or disproved. In any case 
he was not a dictator but a member of a deeply divided Cabinet. If he 
failed to avert the war, he brought a virtually united nation to its 
support. It is doubtful if any other statesman could have done more. 

* * * * * 


A new translation of the First Part of Goethe’s Faust,t by John 
Shawcross, is a welcome event. The Senior Lecturer in English Litera- 
ture at Liverpool University is also an expert on the language and 
literature of Germany. Faust, like the other supreme masterpieces 
of literature, is untranslatable in the sense that it is impossible to 
reproduce the perfect flavour of the original. But since it is not in every- 
body’s power to read foreign languages, translations remain indispen- 
sable. The greater the poem, the greater the risk. Mr. Shawcross has 
well-known English predecessors in his difficult task, but he need not 
fear comparison with the best of them. He wisely sticks as closely as he 
can to the original. Thereby he reproduces the dramatic intensity of the 
most marvellous drama in the world, and at times his version rises to 
lofty eloquence. Those to whom the original is a closed book should 
read it. Those who can enjoy Faust as Goethe wrote it will quickly 
realise, if they try, how much better Mr. Shawcross has done his work 
than they could do it themselves. 

* * * * * 


Travels of a Chinese Poet, Tu Fu, Guest of Rivers and Lakes, a.v. 
712-770,{ is a second instalment of the works of this, China’s greatest 


* Methuen. 6s. } Eric Partridge. 7s. 6d. f{Cape. 21s. net. 
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poet. Mrs. Florence Ayscough has continued her method of translating 
and printing the poems to show the ideographs. In a Preface she says 
that “ to translate a Chinese poem in its entirety is not possible. Our 
language lacks the requisite mechanism to give the ‘ tones.’” But she 
affirms that every simile and metaphor in the book lurks in the ideograph 
rendered. 

In a previous volume, Tu Fu, the poet’s childhood and youth and 
his life at Court are described in his poems. This new book gives 
pictures of his life in retirement at the Grass Hut at Chéng-tu, of his 
journey there and other journeys, with many delightful descriptions of 
nature: trees, flowers, birds and fish, rain and storm, the return of 
spring, tree-felling. 

River in Spate 
Outside furze gate, river in spate; 
Little son tells me it rushes in haste. 
Get down from bed; water several feet high; 
Lean on staff; islet in centre has gone. 


Scarcely moving swallows press into the wind; 
Lightly floating gulls sweep on the waves. 
Little boats of fishers twist round and round ; 
Is it easy tohold the skiff’s prow? 


There are many verses dwelling on his sufferings en route, his declining 
age, and the sad thoughts suggested by it, but there are also revivals 
and compensations : 


Not again shall] be bound by convention ; 
Verily, free asawave, I goout to wander. 


Mrs. Ayscough is to be congratulated on a very delightful book, and 
her learning and her method bring enjoyment of this poetry within the 
reach of the ordinary reader. There are some charming illustrations of 
scenery etched from photographs by Miss Lucille Douglas. 


* * * * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Quennell have now completed their celebrated History 
of Everyday Things in England in a fourth volume entitled The Age 
of Production, 1851-1934.* It is certainly a bold attempt to include in a 
short book a comprehensive survey of the revolutionary developments 
achieved in almost every sphere of work during the last eighty years. 
This series is primarily intended for children of 14 to 18 years of age, 
and by a judicious emphasis upon representative events the authors 
have produced on the whole a simplified sketch in true perspective. 
They confine themselves mainly to the “ great essentials” of food, 
clothes, and housing; and it is upon the last that they are most 
expansive. They emphasise the great influence of Morris and his 


* B. T. Batsford. 8s. 6d. net. 
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friends upon a drab industrialism. They note the revival of town 
planning and describe in some detail the foundation of the first garden 
city at Letchworth. Mention might have been made of the more 
practical “ satellite towns ” which are now springing up. The volume 
includes brief and necessarily sketchy chapters on production and 
distribution, public health and the expansion of transport and com- 
munications. There is also a useful “ cursory chronicle ” of the whole 
period. In a book of this size omissions are inevitable, but one does 
expect some treatment, for example, of the appearance and power of 
the popular press and the growth of modern sport. Like the other 
volumes, this book contains the authors’ own delightful illustrations 
and should prove a great incentive to further study. 


* * * * * 


Fresh evidence of the work of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England in promoting a proper appreciation of our country- 
side and the growth of ordered development will be found in the recent 
Report* of its Ryedale branch. Situated among the magnificent moors 
and dales of the North Riding of Yorkshire, Ryedale remains as yet 
unspoilt and has every claim to protection from the menace of exploita- 
tion. The aim of this Report, edited by Colonel C. W. E. Duncombe, has 
been “ to give some idea of all that there is at stake in this most beauti- 
ful district ” and to indicate the dangers of neglect and the means of 
preservation. It contains a series of delightful studies of the geology, 
rainfall and flora of the district, its landscapes and villages, local 
architecture, and its ancient sites and historic mansions. Ryedale can 
boast of Helmsley Castle, the majestic ruins of Rievaulx and Byland 
Abbeys and Vanbrugh’s masterpiece, Castle Howard. The general 
interest, however, of the Report lies in its articles on the amenities of 
the country-side and the problems of building development. It is 
pointed out that the powers vested in the local authority are amply 
sufficient, if exercised, to prevent disfigurement. But doubtless the 
ultimate solution to this question will be found in the work of education 
rather than in the imposition of by-laws. This Report is no reactionary 
document. It recognises the inevitability of development and is a 
strong advocate of rural planning. In the words of one contributor, 
planning should be considered “ in the light of a gentle directing force, 
pushing natural evolution in the right direction.” Thus administered, 
the Planning Acts may be of incalculable benefit. The threat to rural 
England, as also to the towns, is due not only to a lack of esthetic appre- 
ciation among a large section of the population but also, as Dr. C. A. 
Alington says in his introduction, to “ the ignorance of those who do not 
know how much is being done, or threatened, to spoil the beauty which 
they know and value.” In this and other surveys, the C.P.R.E. is doing 
splendid work in making known the issue and showing the way of progress. 


* Ryedale. Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Ryedale Branch. 4s. 
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Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s outlook on history is comprehensively revealed 
in his Shorter History of England.* As might be expected, it differs 
radically in interpretation and treatment from the ordinary text-book. 
Believing, for example, that English society, including all its institu- 
tions, religion, laws and whole method of thought, “ derive uninter- 
ruptedly ” from Roman civilisation, he devotes unusual attention to 
Roman Britain. His “impersonal ” treatment of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is based upon the view that in an aristocratic 
England “emphasis on particular ministries . . . is futile.” Mr. Belloc’s 
own peculiar theories are incorporated as plain history in the text. 
The highly controversial nature of this volume makes it unsuitable for 
the elementary schoolroom. 

* * * * * 


The Constitutional Year Bookt for 1935 well maintains the reputation 
of its predecessors as an invaluable storehouse of political knowledge. 
In addition to extensive Parliamentary information, elaborate electoral 
statistics, tables of administrations since 1827 and a brief account of the 
various government departments, the volume includes a survey of the 
British Constitution and a brief summary of Imperial relations and of 
Dominion governments. The statistical tables cover a large field of 
financial, industrial and social matters including a list of unemploy- 
ment figures for each month from January 1924 to October 1934. The 
general index might be considerably enlarged with great advantage. 


* Harrap. 128. 6d. net. t Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 5s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor, Tut ConTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Str,—Mr. Isaac Foot, M.P., in the November number of Tue 
ConTemMPporARY REvIEW, questions a statement in my book on Oliver 
Cromwell, that he was in the Isle of Wight on December 17th, 1648, 
and back again the week after. Mr. Foot says that no historian has 
mentioned this. He is wrong. Mr. Muddiman, in his admirable mono- 
graph on the trial of Charles I, has marked the point (p. 41). Walker, 
in his news-letter, tells us that ‘‘ Lieutenant-General Cromwell hath 
gone to the Isle of Wight.” The date given for this move is Thursday, 
December 16th, and Walker printed it the next day—the 17th. 
Cromwell was at the Council of Officers at Windsor on the 22nd, and 
got back on the 23rd. It is his presence at the Council of Officers on 
the 22nd (which is common knowledge) that has confused Mr. Foot. 

Very faithfully yours, 
January 4th, 1935. H. Bexroc. 


